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HE First Committee concluded its 

consideration of matters arising 
from the report of the Collective 
c , Measures Committee on Jan- 
collective ; : 
Gana, wey. 9. Its discussion of 
this item began on Decem- 
ber 3, when it was adjourned after the 
report was presented, and had been 
resumed on January 2. 

On January 8, by a vote of 51-5, 
with 3 abstentions, the First Commit- 
tee approved a draft resolution which 
incorporated a proposal presented 
jointly by eleven of the fourteen mem- 
bers of the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee as well as amendments submit- 
ted by various other delegations. This 
reiterates the recommendation of No- 
vember 3, 1950, that Member states 
maintain within their national armed 
forces elements for prompt availability 
as United Nations units. It also rec- 
ommends, among other things, the 
provision of assistance and facilities 
for United Nations armed forces en- 
gaged in collective military measures 
undertaken by the Security Council 
or General Assembly, and asks the 
Secretary-General to appoint the mem- 
bers of the Panel of Military Experts 
as soon as possible. It directs the 
Collective Measures Committee to 
continue for another year its studies 
on methods which might be used to 
maintain and strengthen international 
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peace and security, taking account of 
both regional and collective self-de- 
fence arrangements, and to report to 
the Council and Assembly before the 
seventh Assembly session. 

During the debate, the U.S.S.R. had 
presented a draft resolution to abolish 
the Collective Measures Committee 
and to recommend io the Security 
Council the calling without delay of 
a periodic meeting, under Article 28 
of the Charter, to consider what meas- 
ures might ensure the removal of in- 
ternational tension and, in the first 
place, measures which the Council 
should take to bring the armistice 
negotiations in Korea to a successful 
conclusion. 

As a result of amendments, how- 
ever, this proposal, as approved on 
January 9 by a vote of 50-0, with 8 
abstentions, recommends that the high- 
level Security Council meetings be held 
whenever they might prove useful in 
easing world tensions. The amend- 
ments also deleted the provision to 
abolish the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee and the inclusion of Korea as 
the first item of discussion at the high- 
level Council meetings. 

On the same day, the First Commit- 
tee approved a United States proposal 
to defer discussion of the report of the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Ko- 


rea either until an armistice is con- 
cluded or until other developments 
require Assembly consideration of the 
Korean question. The vote was 47-6, 
with 3 abstentions. 


After debate at four meetings, the 
Assembly’s First Committee, on De- 
cember 21, rejected a 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
to condemn the United 
States Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 as an act of aggression 
and as interference in the internal 
affairs of other states, and to recom- 
mend that it be repealed. The roll-call 
vote on the U.S.S.R. proposal was 
5-39, with 11 abstentions. 

The U.S.S.R. charged that the ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 under the 
Act “to finance the recruitment of per- 
sons and the organization of armed 
groups in the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, and a number of 
other democratic countries, as well as 
outside the territory of those coun- 
tries,’ for supporting the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization or for other 
purposes, was evidence of the inter- 
vention and aggressive acts. 

The United States argued that the 
intention of its Congress was that the 
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ADOPTION OF THREE-POWER PROPOSAL 
ON DISARMAMENT BY FIRST COMMITTEE 


FTER France, the U.S.S.R., the 

United Kingdom, and_ the 
United States had explained their posi- 
tions in the light of their private 
discussions on disarmament (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 1), the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s First Committee pro- 
ceeded, on December 14, to para- 
graph-by-paragraph examination of 
the tripartite draft resolution, now 
revised, and the revised amendments 
proposed by the U.S.S.R. 

Several representatives discussed the 
areas of agreement and disagreement 
between the three Western powers, on 
the one hand, and the U.S.S.R., on 
the other, and declared that the sub- 
committee discussions had been profit- 
able. However, they emphasized the 
need for agreement among the Big 
Four in any successful plan for the 
regulation, limitation, and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and 
armaments. 


LEBANESE AMENDMENTS Among amend- 
ments to the tripartite draft resolu- 
tion proposed by Lebanon was one to 
indicate that the Assembly was moti- 
vated by “anxiety at the general lack 
of confidence plaguing the world and 
leading to the burden of increasing 
armaments and the fear of war.” This 
the three powers accepted. 

Another Lebanese amendment 
would change the name of the pro- 
posed Commission to the “Disarma- 
ment Commission” from the “Atomic 
Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Commission,” which the four great 
powers had agreed to. 

Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
argued that, since the first of these 
amendments indicated the fundamen- 
tal cause of the armaments race, it 
should be accepted, lest the propagan- 
dists claimed that rearmament had 
been motivated by aggressive inten- 
tions. As for the changed name, he 
thought this would be less confusing 
to world public opinion. 

These amendments were later all 
adopted. 


YUGOSLAV CLARIFICATION Yugoslavia 
also proposed amendments to the 
provision in the three-power proposal 
that the new Commission, in working 
out the disarmament plans, should 
determine how overall limits and 
restrictions on all armed forces and 
all armaments could be calculated and 
fixed, and to consider methods accord- 
ing to which states could agree among 
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themselves, under the auspices of the 
Commission, concerning the alloca- 
tion within their respective national 
military establishments of the permit- 
ted national armed forces and arma- 
ments. 

Yugoslavia proposed to clarify the 
meaning of this provision by suggest- 
ing that the states should agree “by 
negotiation,” and that their agree- 
ment should concern not only the al- 
location of permitted national forces 
and armaments, but also the determin- 
ation of the overall limits and restric- 
tions. The Yugoslav amendments were 
accepted by the three powers. 

Amendments proposed by Peru to 
insert references to the elimination of 
all major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction were also accepted by the 
sponsors. 


SYRIAN SUGGESTION Noting that the 
report of the sub-committee had not 
made any fundamental change in the 
respective positions of the great 
powers, Faris El-Khoury Bey, of 
Syria, said he had hoped that, instead 
of submitting a report, the Chairman 
would have submitted a draft resolu- 
tion containing the points on which the 
four representatives had agreed. The 
points of disagreement could be left 
to the proposed Commission, whose 
terms of reference, he submitted, 
should not be restrictive but should 
give it a free hand. He suggested that 
the question might be referred back to 
the sub-committee in order to work 
out such a draft resolution. 

This suggestion, Dr. Philip C. 
Jessup, of the United States, observed, 
would involve giving up basic con- 
cepts and principles which had already 
been adopted by the Assembly and 
had been reaffirmed for five years. He 
therefore could not agree with the 
idea. 

Within the framework of those 
principles and with the flexibility left 
to the proposed new Commission by 
the revised tripartite draft resolution, 
he believed that agreed solutions could 
be reached in the Commission, where 
it was hoped that it would become ap- 
parent to the U.S.S.R. that there was 
nothing in the program inimical to 
its Own interests or inconsistent with 
the independence and security of the 
U.S.S.R. or any other state. The 
revised proposal provided that the 
Commission would be ready to con- 
sider any proposals or plans for con- 
trol which might be put forward, in- 


volving either conventional armaments 
or atomic energy. 


EGYPTIAN PROPOSAL For Egypt, Adly 
Andraos Bey observed that the Syrian 
suggestion, if it was agreeable to the 
four powers, should cause no objec- 
tions. However, the First Committee 
should shoulder its responsibilities. 
Although its decisions would be of 
little value unless accepted by the four 
powers, its actions might make con- 
cessions easier. 

Although the three-power proposal 
was generally constructive, he said, it 
failed to deal squarely with the ques- 
tion of atomic weapons, which had to 
be dealt with if world tensions were to 
be reduced. He suggested, therefore, as 
an interim measure, that, in view of the 
time required for the establishment of 
a control system, a distinction should 
be made between the production of 
atomic weapons and their actual use. 

There had been considerable suc- 
cess with humanitarian conventions, 
which were enforced only by moral 
sanctions, so the means of prohibiting 
the use of atomic weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction might 
be sought. The question, he said, 
should be passed to the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee for a study of the legal 
and technical difficulties with a view 
to producing a draft convention at this 
session of the Assembly. 

One difficulty was that any treaty 
which might be drawn up would come 
into force only after the necessary 
states, including all which were pro- 
ducing atomic weapons, had adhered 
to it. It would also be necessary to 
reach a definition of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

If the four-power sub-committee 
were to continue, the Egyptian pro- 
posal might be laid aside. However, 
the terms of reference of the sub- 
committee might explicitly emphasize 
the importance of prohibition. 


IN FORM OF AMENDMENTS Later, Egypt 
presented its proposal in the form of 
amendments to the three-power draft 
resolution—to direct that the uncon- 
ditional prohibition of the use of 
atomic weapons and all other weapons 
of mass destruction be immediately 
put to study before the Sixth Commit- 
tee, with the object of establishing, 
before the end of the session, a draft 
treaty providing for such a prohibi- 
tion. 

The U.S.S.R. 
amendments. 


supported these 
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The three Western powers, however, 
Dr. Jessup pointed out, could not rely 
simply on promises, and there must be 
some kind of control system. Only then 
would the peoples of the world know 
that atomic weapons had in fact been 
eliminated. The tripartite draft resolu- 
tion insisted on eliminating atomic 
weapons, and such a _ prohibition 
would become possible with control. 
However, a prohibition without con- 
trol would be only a paper one. 

In this connection, Mr. El-Khoury 
observed that it was clear that it would 
be futile to attempt to create agree- 
ment between the different viewpoints 
of the great powers and that another 
year was likely to be added to the 
five years already lost. 

He was amazed at the tenacity 
with which each side had maintained 
its position, since, if the U.S.S.R. had 
accepted the Western proposals in 
1946, it would long since have had 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, 
and, similarly, the Western powers 
would long since have had interna- 
tional control had they accepted the 
U.S.S.R. proposals at that time. Persis- 
tence in maintaining their respective 
courses would be certain to deprive 
both .sides of the objectives they 
sought.’ Since none of the proposals 
before the Committee was good 
enough to enable him to support it 
in good conscience, and none was bad 
enough to be opposed, he would 
abstain from voting. 


POLISH DRAFT RESOLUTION Poland sub- 
mitted a separate draft resolution. As 
Stefan Wierblowski explained, Poland 
considered that the First Committee 
should decide to establish one Com- 
mission on atomic energy and con- 
ventional armaments to which should 
be transmitted all controversial pro- 
posals. His proposal provided for the 
establishment of such a Commission, 
the dissolution of the existing two 
Commissions, and consideration by 
the new Commission of the tripartite 
draft resolution and the U.S.S.R. 
amendments to it. 

It would be wrong, said Mr. Wier- 
blowski, for the First Committee and 
the Assembly to adopt a resolution 
which was not supported by all the 
great powers. Although the United 
States representative had declared that 
adoption of the three-power proposal 
could not be interpreted as prejudg- 
ing the work of the new Commission, 
it might be used by some delegations 
to give a certain orientation to the 
Commission’s work. That was why 
Poland had submitted its draft resolu- 
tion. 

The U.S.S.R. supported the pro- 
posal as being likely to help effectively 
in the development of international 
peace and security. 

The only advantage that the three 
Western powers saw in it was that 
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FIRST COMMITTEE’S 
VOTING ON DISARMA.- 
MENT RESOLUTION 


In favor: Australia, Belgium, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Lux- 
embourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Sweden, 
Thailand, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslav- 
ia — 44. 

Against: Byelorussian S.S.R., Cze- 
choslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. — 5. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Pakis- 
tan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen—10. 





the First Committee itself need not 
make an awkward decision but 
would leave matters in a neutral form. 
That, however, would mean that the 
Committee had failed and had been 
unable to take any decision on the 
U.S.S.R. proposal that there should be 
an unconditional prohibition of the 
atomic bomb without the prior estab- 
lishment of any control system. 

Thus, stated Selwyn Lloyd, of the 
United Kingdom, the Committee 
would not have rejected the outlawing 
of atomic weapons, nor would it have 
repudiated the idea of dissociating the 
problems raised by atomic weapons 
from those raised by conventional 
armaments. The door would be left 
open to the idea of disarming by one 
third, but without any knowledge of 
the levels to which that disarmament 
should take place. It would also mean 
abandoning the areas of agreement 
reached by the sub-committee and 
returning to where it had begun. 
Rather the Committee should express 
an opinion on fundamental matters. 

There was little support for the 
Polish proposal, but James Barring- 
ton, of Burma, stated that he would 
support it for he was confident that 
the four powers would be able to do 
what had not been done and would 
rise to the responsibility that rested 
on them. 

The agreement in the sub-commit- 
tee that a Commission should be 
established had been stultified, he said, 
by the failure to agree on the terms of 
reference to be given to the Com- 
mission. In the existing situation, the 
danger was that any attempt to pre- 
determine the Commission’s mandate 
would result in its being stillborn. 
Since that result was to be expected 


from adoption of either the three- 
power proposal or the U.S.S.R. 
amendments to it, his delegation would 
not participate in the voting on those 
proposals. 


CZECHOSLOVAK AMENDMENTS (Czecho- 
slovakia submitted amendments to the 
tripartite draft resolution. These would 
delete certain paragraphs of the latter 
and transmit to the new Commission 
for its consideration the joint draft 
resolution and the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments. The three Western powers, 
however, regarded these amendments 
merely as a Czechoslovak version of 
the Polish proposal and likewise reject- 
ed them. 


IRAQ’S QUESTIONS At one stage of the 
discussion, Dr. Mohamed Fadhil Al- 
Jamali, of Iraq, asked the four powers 
whether they wished to work for an 
agreed solution or to adopt an ideal 
resolution with no practical results. It 
seemed to him, he said, that there 
were these two objectives. 

In reply, Dr. Jessup said that the 
objectives sought by France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States were clear. They wanted an 
international system which would 
include the regulation and reduction 
of all armed forces and armaments of 
all types—of all nations with sub- 
stantial military forces—which would 
both prohibit and actually secure the 
abolition of the use of atomic wea- 
pons, and would include such sate- 
guards that it could be put into effect 
with security for all nations involved. 
International security was not a 
problem for four or five powers only, 
although some might be called on to 
make greater contributions than others. 

Furthermore, the three powers 
sought a practical solution which 
would lead to some agreement from 
which could be expected a general 
reduction of the world tension, rather 
than a merely theoretical result in the 
Assembly. The three-power proposals 
were not ends in themselves, but 
opened up a great opportunity to 
move toward peace and co-operation. 

For his part, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
of the U.S.S.R., said that his delega- 
tion’s support of the Polish proposal 
had answered Dr. Al-Jamali’s query 
by implication, for that proposal was 
based on belief in the existence of 
further opportunities toward future 
agreement, as the discussions in the 
sub-committee had also helped to 
widen the areas of agreement on some 
points. 





QUESTION OF CO-OPERATION The Iraq 
representative asked a further question 
of Mr. Vyshinsky: should the 
U.S.S.R. amendments be rejected and 
the tripartite draft resolution be 
adopted, would the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion be willing to co-operate? 
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In reply, Mr. Vyshinsky declared 
that whenever the U.S.S.R. objected 
to a proposal, such an objection meant 
that the U.S.S.R. delegation was not 
prepared to accept that proposal as a 
basis for future work. That did not 
mean, however, that the U.S.S.R. 


would not participate in the work of 
the proposed Commission or any other 
committee, in the hope that other 
questions and proposals would be sub- 
mitted there that might lead to the 
elimination of disagreement. 
Naturally, disagreement could be 





eliminated more easily if the proposed 
Commission were to have an entirely 
free hand and was not beset with 
obstacles. The position of the U.S.S.R., 
therefore, was that it could not follow 
the path that the three powers desired, 
nor could it be bound by the decision 


| TEXT OF RESOLUTION ON DISARMAMENT RECOMMENDED BY FIRST COMMITTEE | 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Moveb by anxiety at the general lack 
of confidence plaguing the world and 
leading to the burden of increasing arm- 
aments and the fear of war, 

DESIRING to lift from the peoples of 
the world this burden and this fear, and 
thus to liberate new energies and re- 
sources for positive programs of recon- 
struction and development, 

REAFFIRMING its desire that the United 
Nations develop an effective collective 
security system to maintain the peace and 
that the armed forces and armaments of 
the world be progressively reduced in 
accordance with the Purposes and Prin- 
ciples of the Charter, 

BELIEVING that a necessary means to 
this end is the development by the United 
Nations of comprehensive and co-ordi- 
nated plans, under international control, 
for the regulation, limitation, and bal- 
anced reduction of all armed forces and 
all armaments, for the elimination of all 
major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction, and for the effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy to ensure 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only, 

RECOGNIZING that a genuine system for 
disarmament must include all kinds of 
armed forces and armaments, must be 
accepted by all nations whose military 
resources are such that their failure to 
accept would endanger the system, and 
must include safeguards that will ensure 
the compliance of all such nations, 


NoTING the recommendation of the 
Committee of Twelve established by res- 
olution 496 (V) that the General Assem- 
bly should establish a new Commission 
to carry forward the tasks originally as- 
signed to the Atomic Energy Commussion 
and the Commission for Conventional 


Armaments. 
1. ESTABLISHES under the Security 
Council a Disarmament Commission. 


This Commission shall have the same 
membership as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, and shall function 
under the rules of procedure of the 
Atomic Energy Commission with such 
modifications as the Commission shall 
deem necessary; 

2. Disso_ves the Atomic 
Commission and recommends to 
Security Council that it dissolve 


Energy 
the 
the 
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Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments; 
3. Directs the Disarmament Com- 


mission to prepare proposals to be em- 
bodied in a draft treaty (or treaties) for 
the regulation, limitation, and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments, for the elimination of all 
major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction, and for effective international 
control of atomic energy to ensure the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only. The Commission shall be 
guided by the following principles: 

(a) In a system of guaranteed dis- 
armament there must be progressive dis- 
closure and verification on a continuing 
basis of all armed forces—including para- 
military, security, and police forces— 
and all armaments including atomic; 


(b) Such verification must be based 
on effective international inspection to 
ensure the adequacy and accuracy of the 
information disclosed; this inspection to 
be carried out in accordance with the 
decisions of the international control 
organ (or organs) to be established; 

(c) The Commission shall be ready to 
consider any proposals or plans for con- 
trol that may be put forward involving 
either conventional armaments or atomic 
energy. Unless a better or no less effec- 
tive system is devised, the United Nations 
plan for the international control of 
atomic energy and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons should continue to serve 
as the basis for the international control 
of atomic energy to ensure the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only; 


(d) There must be an adequate sys- 
tem of safeguards to ensure observance 
of the disarmament program, so as to 
provide for the prompt detection of vio- 
lations while at the same time causing 
the minimum degree of interference in 
the internal life of each country; 


(e) The treaty (or treaties) shall spe- 
cifically be open to all states for signature 
and ratification or adherence. The treaty 
(or treaties) shall provide what states 
must become parties thereto before the 
treaty (or treaties) shall enter into force; 


4. Directs the Commission, when 
preparing the proposals referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, to formulate plans 
for the establishment within the frame- 
work of the Security Council of an in- 


ternational control organ (or organs) to 
ensure the implementation of the treaty 
(or treaties). The functions and powers 
of the control organ (or organs) shall be 
defined in the treaty which establishes it; 


5. Directs the Commission, in pre- 
paring the proposals referred to in para- 
graph 3 above, to consider from the out- 
set plans for progressive and continuing 
disclosure and verification, the implemen- 
tation of which is recognized as a first 
and indispensable step in carrying out the 
disarmament program envisaged in the 
present resolution; 


6. Directs the Commission, in work- 
ing out plans for the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments, 

(a) To determine how overall limits 
and restrictions on all armed forces and 
all armaments can be calculated and 
fixed; 

(b) To consider methods according to 
which states can agree by negotiation 
among themselves, under the auspices of 
the Commission, concerning the determi- 
nation of the overall limits and restric- 
tions referred to in sub-paragraph (a) 
above and the allocation within their re- 
spective national military establishments 
of the permitted national armed forces 
and armaments; 

7. Directs the Commission to com- 
mence its work not later than 30 days 
from the adoption of this resolution and 
to report periodically, for information, to 
the Security Council and to the General 
Assembly, or to the Members of the 
United Nations when the General As- 
sembly is not in session. The Commis- 
sion shall submit its first report not later 
than June 1, 1952; 

8. Dectares that a conference of all 
states should be convened to consider the 
proposals for a draft treaty (or treaties) 
prepared by the Commission as soon as 
the work of the Commission shall have 
progressed to a point where in the judg- 
ment of the Commission any part of its 
program is ready for submission to gov- 
ernments; 

9. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to 
convene such a conference when so ad- 
vised by the Commission; 

10. REQugEsts the Secretary-General 
to furnish such experts, staff, and facili- 
ties as the Commission may consider nec- 
essary for the effective accomplishment 
of the purposes of the present resolution. 
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ot a majority of the First Committee 
if a majority adopted the tripartite 
draft resolution, nor could it promise 
that it would work on that basis 
toward the solution of a problem 
for which the U.S.S.R. had a solution 
in its own plan. 

Dr. Jessup welcomed the statement 
by Mr. Vyshinsky that the Soviet 
Union delegation was always prepared 
to continue to work on such an im- 
portant problem or any other great 
problem affecting international peace 
and said that, for their part, the three 
Western powers would enter the dis- 
cussions in the proposed Commission 
with the same spirit of friendly ac- 
commodation and of effort to agree 
that had prevailed in the sub-com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Al-Jamali had suggested that, 
if the Soviet Union’s reply regarding 
co-operation should be in the negative, 
the First Committee should appoint a 
committee of neutrals, such as India, 
Mexico, and Sweden, with a view to 
mediating between the U.S.S.R. and 
the three Western powers and finding 
a practical draft resolution which 
would command unanimous approval. 

In this connection, Rickard Sandler, 
of Sweden, expressed his belief that a 
small mediation group could not ac- 
complish any useful work in view of 
the very clear-cut divergence of 
opinion. As for the possible participa- 
tion of Sweden in such a group, the 
answer would be negative. 


INDIAN PROPOSAL WITHDRAWN Before 
the voting on the draft resolutions and 
amendments, Sir B. N. Rau explained 
that the Second Committee had 
adopted a somewhat wider resolution 
which included a substantial part of 
the Indian proposal which he had sub- 
mitted to the First Committee on 
November 26. He therefore withdrew 
the latter proposal, which recommend- 
ed establishment of a United Nations 
Fund for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, to which, it was proposed, 
Member nations would contribute as 
a result of progressively reducing their 
armaments. 

The voting, paragraph by para- 
graph, took place on December 19, 
one month to the day after the First 
Committee had begun considering the 
two agenda items—regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, and 
international control of atomic energy 
along with the report of the Committee 
of Twelve. The First Committee had 
considered the items at 24 meetings, 
and the sub-committee which it 
established—the representatives of the 
Big Four and the President of the 
Assembly—had held ten closed meet- 
ings. In the final stages of the debate, 
Dr. Jessup remarked at one point that 
the Committee had never devoted so 
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LIBYA 


APPLIES FOR UNITED 


NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 


HE new State of Libya has applied 

for membership in the United Na- 
tions and four of its specialized 
agencies. Libya, after two years of 
preparation under United Nations 
auspices, attained its independence on 
December 24—a week ahead of the 
“deadline” set by the General As- 
sembly in its 1949 resolution on the 
former Italian colony. 

Shortly after the nation’s first 
sovereign, King Idris I, had read the 
proclamation of independence in 
Benghazi, an application for United 
Nations membership was signed by 
Prime Minister Mahmoud Muntasser. 
Libya a!so applied for membership in 
the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, 
the United Nations Educationl, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, and the 
International Labor Organization. The 
Libyan Premier also signed a_ basic 
agreement under which the United Na- 
tions will send technical experts to 
assist in the country’s economic 
development. Secretary-General Try- 
gve Lie cab'ed the congratulations of 
the United Nations from Paris to the 
new nation. 


PROCLAMATION In his proclamation of 
independence, King Idris announced 


that in compliance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution on Libya he 
would henceforward be known as 
“His Majesty, the King of the United 
Kingdom of Libya.” After “joyfully” 
proclaiming Libyan independence, 
King Idris pledged himself to abide 
by the Libyan Constitution— approved 
last October—and declared: “It is 
our wish, as you well know, that the 
life of the country should conform to 
true constitutional principles and we 
intend henceforward to exercise our 
powers in accordane with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. We promise 
Allah and our country in this critical 
period that we shall endeavour to 
make every effort to bring to realiza- 
tion the interests and welfare of our 
loyal people, so that our country will 
take its rightful place among the free 
nations of the world.” 








The way for Libyan independence 
was chartered by a United Nations 
Commissioner, Adrian Pelt, assisted 
by an advisory council of ten. During 
the last two years Mr. Pelt and his 
mission have aided the Libyans in 
drawing up a Constitution and estab- 
lishing a federal government for the 
three provinces of Tripolitania, Cyr- 
enaica and the Fezzan. 





much time to the first item on _ its 
agenda. 
VOTING In the voting, all the Czecho- 


slovak and U.S.S.R. amendments were 
rejected, and all the Lebanese amend- 
ments were adopted. The first Egyp- 
tian amendment was rejected, and, as 
a result, the second, providing for the 
drafting by the Sixth Committee of 
a treaty for prohibiting the use of 
atomic weapons and all other wea- 
pons of mass destruction, was with- 
drawn. It was reintroduced immedi- 
ately as a Polish amendment, but 
was rejected. 

All paragraphs of the three-power 
draft resolution as amended were 
adopted separately, and the proposal 
as a whole was adopted by a roll-call 
vote of 44-5, with 10 abstentions (see 
box), thus needing only Assembly ap- 
proval in plenary meeting for final 
adoption. 

The Polish draft resolution was 
rejected by a vote of 6-38, with 10 
abstentions. 


TWO GOVERNMENTS GIVE 
TO CHILDREN’S FUND 


The United States made a new 
contribution of $5,750,000 to the 
United Nations International Chil- 


dren’s Emergency Fund on December 
28. This amount was appropriated by 
Congress in May, but action has not 
yet been taken on appropriating an 
additional $12,000,000 authorized by 
the United States Senate last fall. The 
total contribution of the United States 
to UNICEF now stands at $80,750,000. 


Another recent donation to the Chil- 
dren’s Fund came from the Domi- 
nican Republic, which delivered $50,- 
000, its fourth installment on a pledge 
made in 1948 to pay $250,000 over a 
five-year period. During 1951, thirty- 
three governments contributed to 
UNICEF, the largest number to give in 
any one year. Total contributions from 
the 57 countries which have aided 
UNICEF since its inception have now 
reached $164,500,000. 
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ASSEMBLY ESTABLISHES COMMISSION 
FOR ELECTORAL INQUIRY IN GERMANY 


FIVE-NATION United Nations 

Commission has been established 
by the General Assembly to carry out 
immediately “a simultaneous investi- 
gation” in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Berlin and the Soviet Zone 
to determine whether existing condi- 
tions there are such that free and 
secret elections can be held in all 
these areas. 

The Commission is composed of the 
representatives of Brazil, Iceland, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan and Poland. Po- 
land, however, declared that it did 
not intend to take part in the com- 
mission created by “this illegal resolu- 
tion of the three powers.” 


TERMS OF REFERENCE The Commission 
is directed to carry out immediate and 
simultaneous investigation in all the 
three areas on the following matters 
insofar as they affect the holding of 
free elections: the constitutional pro- 
visions in these areas and their appli- 
cation to such aspects of individual 
freedom as freedom of movement; 
freedom from arbitrary arrest and de- 
tention; freedom of association and 
assembly, of speech, of the press and 
broadcasting; freedom of political 
parties to organize and carry out their 
activities; and the organization and 
activities of the judiciary, police and 
other administrative services. 

The Commission’s first task is to re- 
port as soon as possible whether it has 
been able to make arrangements “with 
all parties concerned” to undertake its 
work. If it succeeds in making these 
arrangements, then the Commission 
will report its findings, including rec- 
ommendations as to what further steps 
might be taken to bring about con- 
ditions of free elections in the three 
areas. 

If at first the Commission is unable 
to make these arrangements, it is to 
make further attempts to perform its 
task whenever the German authorities 
in the Federal Republic, Berlin and 
the Soviet Zone would admit it. In 
any event, the Commission will re- 
port the results of its activities by 
September 1 this year. 

The Assembly has called upon the 
authorities of the three areas in Ger- 
many to enable the Commission to 
travel freely; to allow it access to such 
persons, places and relevant documents 
as it considers necessary; and to al- 
low it to summon witnesses whom it 
wishes to examine. 

The United Nations, the resolution 
declares, is prepared to offer its as- 
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sistance in guaranteeing freedom of 
elections if it is satisfied that condi- 
tions throughout the area make free 
and secret elections possible. 

The resolution was submitted by the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee. It was 
adopted by the Assembly on Decem- 
ber 20 last year by 45 votes in favor, 
6 against (Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Israel, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.) 
and 8 abstentions (Afghanistan, Ar- 
gentina, Burma, India, Indonesia, Swe- 
den, Yemen and Yugoslavia). 


COMMITTEE DEBATE [he proposal to ap- 
point an impartial international com- 
mission for electoral investigation in 
all areas of Germany was placed on 
the Assembly agenda at the suggestion 
of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States acting on the re- 
quest of the German Federal Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Adenauer. It was debated 
at twelve consecutive meetings of the 
Assembly’s Ad Hoc Political Commit- 
tee. Accepting a Pakistan proposal, 
the Committee also heard statements 
of official representatives of the West- 
ern and Eastern Zones of Germany 
and of the sectors of Berlin. 


DIFFERENT PROPOSALS Before the Com- 
mittee were three proposals: 

(1) In a joint draft resolution, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States proposed that the As- 
sembly appoint an impartial interna- 
tional commission to conduct a 
simultaneous investigation in the vari- 
ous areas of Germany to determine 
the possibility of genuinely free elec- 
tions. The Commission was also to 
investigate such matters as the degree 
of individual freedom in these areas, 
the freedom of political parties to or- 
ganize and operate, the activities of 
the judiciary, police and other ad- 
ministrative organs, insofar as they 
might affect the holding of free elec- 
tions. 

(2) Since it appeared impossible 
to undertake the simultaneous investi- 
gation suggested in the three-nation 
draft, Sweden proposed that the Gen- 
eral Assembly ask the four occupy- 
ing powers to try to create conditions 
required for free elections throughout 
Germany in co-operation with each 
other and with German representa- 
tives. The four occupying powers 
were to be requested to present to the 
Secretary-General a first report on the 
result of their efforts within one 


month of the adoption of the resolution 
for the use of the present session of 
the Assembly. This proposal was 
withdrawn after the approval of the 
three-power draft. 

(3) A proposal of Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Cuba and Uruguay which 
would have the Assembly elect a five- 
member commission that would pro- 
ceed at once to Germany and report 
within one month on the possibility 
of achieving a _ unified Germany 
through free and secret elections. Sub- 
sequently, these five sponsors with- 
drew this proposal, and suggested cer- 
tain amendments to the French-United 
Kingdom-United States draft, namely, 
to add to the preamble a paragrph in- 
dicating that statements by the vari- 
ous German representatives had re- 
vealed differences of opinion about 
existing conditions there, which made 
an impartial investigaion — essential. 
They also proposed a provision that 
the investigation be carried out “im- 
mediately.” 

(4) Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the 
Netherlands, and Norway also in- 
troduced amendments which were ac- 
cepted by France, the United King- 
dom, and the United Sttaes, and are 
incorporated in paragraphs 4, 5 and 
6 of the resolution as finally adopted. 
(See page 53 for full text.) 


(5) A Lebanese amendment was 
also accepted by the three Powers. 
This asked the Commission to submit 
the result of its investigation to the 
Secretary-General by September 1 this 
year for transmittal to the four oc- 
cupying powers for their considera- 
tion, and to the Members of the Unit- 
ed Nations for their information. 


THREE-POWER PROPOSAL Introducing the 
joint French-United Kingdom-United 
States proposal, Selwyn Lloyd (Unit- 
ed Kingdom) said that it had all along 
been the policy of the three sponsor- 
ing governments to work for the uni- 
fication of Germany on democratic 
lines and, together with the German 
Federal Chancellor, they had made 
proposals in the past for free elections 
throughout Germany. The East Ger- 
man Administration claimed to seek 
the same ends. That, according to Mr. 
Lloyd, was the core of the matter. 
But there was disagreement on whether 
it was possible to hold genuinely free 
elections. Elections would not be 
possible throughout Germany unless 
parties and individuals were able to 
stand for election without fear, and 
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the population was able to express its 
views freely, secretly and effectively. 

It was the belief of his Government 
that such conditions existed in the 
Federal Republic and the Western 
Sector of Berlin, but did not exist in 
the Soviet Zone of Germany and in 
the Soviet Sector of Berlin. The 
U.S.S.R. Government appeared to 
think the reverse. Hence, it was in the 
interest of all concerned to obtain 
the views of an impartial body, able 
to visit all parts of Germany, and to 
report on whether in fact the neces- 
sary conditions for free and secret 
elections did exist. 


ARTICLE 107 OF THE CHARTER Answering 
the U.S.S.R. argument that, under 
Article 107 of the Charter, the As- 
sembly could not deal with this ques- 
tion, Mr. Lloyd said that that article 
was purely permissive. It permitted 
certain action by the Allied Govern- 
ments vis a vis ex-enemy states which 
might otherwise be contrary to the 
Charter. Its sole effect, therefore, was 
to rule out complaints about such 
action if the complaints were based on 
the ground that it was contrary to the 
Charter. The United Kingdom main- 
tained that Article 107 did not rule 
out complaints based on _ other 
grounds, such as breaches of interna- 
tional law. There was nothing in it 
to prevent the Assembly from con- 
sidering a proposal to send a United 
Nations commission to Germany, or 
from agreeing to do so. 

(Article 107 reads as_ follows: 
“Nothing in the present Charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action, in rela- 
tion to any state which during the 
Second World War has been an enemy 
of any signatory to the present Char- 
ter, taken or authorized as a result 
of that war by the Governments hav- 
ing responsibility for such action.’’) 

Mr. Lloyd hoped that the U.S.S.R. 
would reconsider its attitude and of- 
fer co-operation in this matter, giving 
favorable response to the joint pro- 
posal. This, he said would be a defi- 
nite step toward the lessening of sus- 
picions and tensions. 

Analyzing the proposed commis- 
sion’s terms of reference, Mr. Lloyd 
said that a visit to only one part of 
the area would not enable it to draw 
up a general and impartial report. To 
establish a commission which was not 
assured in advance of the full co- 
operation of all parties would be a 
waste of time and money. He sug- 
gested that the commission be made 
up of five members, with the four 
occupying powers excluded. Represen- 
tatives of East and West Germany, as 
interested parties, should also be ex- 
cluded from the commission. 


FRENCH VIEW Speaking for France, a 
co-sponsor of the joint proposal, 
Maurice Schuman associated himself 
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with the statement of the United King- 
dom representative. This was not the 
first time that the western powers had 
been interested in organizing free elec- 
tions in Germany, he said: they had 
never ceased to hope for the unifica- 
tion of Germany. The letter of the 
three western powers to the Secretary- 
General, forwarding a request of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, was an 
expression of this hope of unity. But, 
the French representative pointed out 
that it would be unwise to plan elec- 
tions without knowing, as a result of 
an impartial investigation, that all citi- 
zens could vote freely. The commis- 
sion’s terms of reference provided for 
such an investigation. 

The findings of the commission 
would influence the four powers in 
deciding on the method of holding 
elections, and on the way of achiev- 
ing the unification of Germany; hence 
the primary concern in constituting 
the commission should be impartiality. 

Stressing the constructive nature of 
the proposal, the French representative 
said that a unanimous vote in its favor 
would make it possible for East and 
West to have a frank exchange of 
ideas on the subject of German unity. 
This would be a step in the direction 
of peace. 


U.S.S.R. CRITICISM A study of the policy 
of the three powers occupying West- 
ern Germany showed that they were 
deliberately keeping Germany divided, 





said Yakov A. Malik (U.S.S.R.). Re- 
viewing the background of this case, 
Mr. Malik said that since 1945, these 
three powers had systematically vio- 
lated the provisions of the Yalta and 
the Potsdam Agreements. As_ in- 
stances of these violations, he men- 
tioned the integration of the Saar in 
the French economic system; the estab- 
lishment of the “so-called bi-zone”; 
the extension of the Marshall Plan to 
Western Germany; the introduction of 
a special currency for Western Ger- 
many; the decision leading to the 
establishment of a separate govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many; the Statute of the Ruhr; the 
association of the West German Gov- 
ernment with the European Union; 
and the application of the Schuman 
Plan to the Ruhr. 

The three powers occupying west- 
ern Germany had also tried to pre- 
vent the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany, said Mr. Malik. At the 
London Conference in 1947, and 
again in 1949 at the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris, and the 
1951 Conference of Deputy Foreign 
Ministers, the U.S.S.R. had proposed 
the drafting of a peace treaty, and the 
withdrawal of occupation troops from 
Germany. These proposals had been 
rejected by the three western powers 
who wanted to prolong the occupa- 
tion of Germany by their armed forces. 

Continuing Mr. Malik charged that 
the Western powers were aiming at 





REPRESENTATIVES of the Eastern Zone of Germany took part in the debate of the ad hoc Political 

Committee on establishing a commission to examine the possibility of holding free elections in 

Germany. Left to right, Anton Ackermann, Secretary of State in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

Dr. Lother Bolz, Deputy Premier, Friedrich Ebert, Oberburgermeister of Berlin; Otto Nuschke, 
Deputy Premier in charge of Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
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the remilitarization of Western Ger- 
many, and were proceeding with the 
creation of a German army under the 
command of former Nazi generals to 
reinforce the aggressive aims of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. Malik declared that the move- 
ment for a united and peaceful Ger- 
man state was growing. He then men- 
tioned the proposal of the East Ger- 
man Parliament for an All-German 
conference of representatives from 
both zones of Germany to conisder, 
first, the holding of free elections in 
Germany, and, second, the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. In general, 
that proposal had been favorably re- 
ceived in Western Germany. From 
the very first, it had become evident 
that in the eyes of the German people, 
the election was purely a national af- 
fair with which neither the occupy- 
ing powers nor the United Nations 
should interfere. The German people 
had no need of the help or supervision 
of the United Nations in organizing 
free elections. The United Nations’ 
claim to do so was an insult to the 
German people by treating their coun- 
try as if it were a Trust Territory. 

It was high time that the German 
people were allowed to establish a 
free, peaceful and unified Germany. 
If the Germans thought it necessary, 
the enquiry about the possibility of 
conducting elections could be carried 
out by the German representatives of 
the two zones, under the supervision 
of the four occupying powers, which 
alone were entitled to deal with the 
situation in Germany resulting from 
war, according to the provisions of 
the Potsdam Agreement. 

The Assembly was not competent to 
intervene in the organization of elec- 
tions in Germany. On the contrary, 
the occupying powers were authorized 
by Article 107 of the Charter to carry 
out necessary studies. 

This was not the first time that cer- 
tain governments had tried to bring 
the German question before the Unit- 
ed Nations. Recalling the problem of 
Berlin, Mr. Malik said that it had 
finally been settled not within the 
framework of the United Nations, but 
by direct negotiations between the oc- 
cupying powers. By their proposal to 
set up a United Nations electoral in- 
vestigation commission, the three 
Western powers were seeking to con- 
ceal their warlike intentions and their 
desire to prolong the occupation, and 
delay the signing of a peace treaty. 

The Federal Chancellor on whose 
proposal the three-power draft resolu- 
tion was based was making great ef- 
forts to bring about the remilitarization 
and rearmament of Germany. But he 
by no means represented the whole 
of Germany, Mr. Malik said. 

Far from being consistent with the 
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principles and purposes of the Char- 
ter, the adoption of the draft resolu- 
tion would be to defy the principles 
of the Charter, particularly of Article 
107. It would also be to defy the 
terms of international conventions con- 
cluded between the victorious powers. 


WAY OUT OF DEADLOCK Speaking for 
the United States, one of the co- 
sponsors of the three-power proposal, 
John Sherman Cooper said that the 
joint draft resolution expressed the 
letter and spirit of the Charter. A peo- 
ple could not be said to enjoy the right 
of self-determination if it had no 
means of freely expressing its will. 

Even more than six years after the 
war, Germany was still divided, a situa- 
tion which was bad for Germany and 
Europe, and dangerous to world peace. 
The establishment of the proposed in- 
vestigation commision would provide 
means of escaping the deadlock. With- 
out detracting one iota from the au- 
thority of the four occupying powers, 
which belonged to them as of right, 
the United Nations enquiry would 
perhaps enable the powers to make a 
new attempt to resolve their differ- 
ences. What could be more appropriate 
use of the General Assembly, he 
asked. 


WEIGHTY PRECEDENTS The Assembly 
had placed this matter on its agenda 
just as it had placed the Peace Treaty 
with Italy and the Korean question 
on its agenda. So also did the Security 
Council place the Berlin question on 
its agenda. All these were weighty 





precedents, Mr. Cooper said. Article 
107 did not prevent the Organization 
from considering matters relating to 
states which had been enemies of the 
Charter signatories. It merely pro- 
vided that none of the Charter pro- 
visions invalidated or precluded action 
in relation to any ex-enemy state taken 
or authorized as a result of the Second 
World War by governments having 
responsibility for such matter. This 
was qutie a different matter. 


UNIFICATION EFFORTS Since the end of 
the war, Mr. Cooper continued, 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States had sought a_ free, 
democratic, and unified Germany, 
based on the freely expressed will of 
the German people in all parts of Ger- 
many by means of free and secret 
elections, the freedom of every citi- 
zen to express his opinion, and of 
his ability to organize political parties 
enjoying the right to express their opin- 
ion without let or censure. Without 
these conditions of freedom, the will 
of the people could not be freely ex- 
pressed, whatever the maturity or 
political experience of an individual 
or nation. Mr. Cooper then described 
what the three Western powers had 
done in Western Germany to ensure 
such conditions. 


CONDITIONS IN EASTERN GERMANY Work- 
ing toward the goal of representative 
government, the three Western powers 
had provided for secret elections 
throughout Western Germany in 1946 
and 1947. Constitutional provisions 





THREE REPRESENTATIVES of the Western Zone of Germany are seen at the meeting of the 


ad hoc Political Committee. 


Left to right, Heinrich von Brentano, Secretary of the Christian 


Democratic Party; Hermann S-hae‘er, President of the Bundestag; Ernst Reuter, Mayor of We t Berlin. 
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guaranteeing the rights and freedoms 
of individuals had been promulgated. 

In sharp contrast to this, the politi- 
cal development of the Eastern Zone 
of Germany showed the familiar pat- 
tern of repression: suppression of, in- 
dividual freedom, dictatorial sway of 
a single party, prohibition and dissolu- 
tion of opposition parties, and the 
taking over of normal community 
activities by government-controlled 
mass organizations. 

Although the constitution of the 
Eastern Zone of Germany provided 
for the election of a representative 
parliament, the first parliament had 
not been elected but proclaimed. It 
was only in 1950 that general elec- 
tions had been held in the Soviet Zone, 
and then, too, under conditions which 
did not allow the German people to 
express freely its will. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO UNIFICATION It was 
these differences in the occupying 
powers conceptions regarding condi- 


tions of free election that siood in the 
way of the unification of Germany. At 
present, there was disagreement as to 
how much individual freedom there 
was in the various zones of Germany. 
The task of the proposed commission 
would be to ascertain the extent of 
freedom in the different zones. 

The Soviet Union, Mr. Cooper said, 
had repeatedly rejected the policy of 
unity based on freedom. Letters from 
The Western High Commissioners to 
the President of the Commission for 
the Eastern Zone of Germany had 
gone unanswered. Recently, spokes- 
men from the Eastern Zone had in- 
dicated readiness to consider the pos- 
sibility of elections throughout Ger- 
many. However, the Federal Republic 
felt that conditions in the Eastern 
Zone precluded the possibility of free 
elections there, and the authorities 
there did not represent the people of 
that zone. This was also the view of 
the United States Government. 

On the other hand, the authorities 


in the Eastern Zone had said that con- 
ditions of free elections did not exist 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and that the Federal Government did 
not represent the people of Western 
Germany. The United States Govern- 
ment rejected that assertion. 

Thus, while the authorities in each 
zone disagreed on the conditions of 
freedom in the other zone, they were 
agreed on the need for free, all-German 
elections. The proposed impartial in- 
vestigation commission could clear up 
the disagreements. If it found that 
conditions throughout Germany made 
it possible to hold genuinely free elec- 
tions, this would help the four powers 
to organize the elections. If the com- 
mission took the opposite view, its re- 
port would provide an impartial basis 
for studying possible corrective meas- 
ures. 

The Government of the German 
Federal Republic, and the French, 
United Kingdom and United States 
Governments had already indicated 





TEXT OF DRAFT RESOLUTION ON INQUIRY INTO PROSPECTS 
FOR FREE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


WHEREAS the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
France, acting on a proposal made by 
the German Federal Chancellor, have 
brought before the General Assembly a 
request for the appointment of an im- 
partial international commission under 
United Nations supervision to carry out 
a simultaneous investigation in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, in Berlin, and 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany in order 
to determine whether existing conditions 
there make it possible to hold genuinely 
free elections throughout these areas, 

WHEREAS the statements made by the 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Germany, of Berlin, and of the 
Soviet Zone of Germany before the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee reveal differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to the con- 
ditions existing in these areas, which 
make it essential that such an investiga- 
tion shall be carried out by an impartial 
body, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


HAVING REGARD TO the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations as set 
out in the Charter, taking due account 
of the responsibilities of the four Powers 
regarding Germany, and desiring to 
make its contribution to the achievement 
of the unity of Germany in the interests 
of world peace, 

1. CONSIDERS it desirable to give effect 
to the above request: 

2. RESOLVES to appoint a Commission 
composed of representatives of Brazil, 
Iceland, the Netherlands, Pakistan and 
Poland which shall carry out imme- 
diately a simultaneous investigation in 
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the Federal Republic of Germany, in 
Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many to ascertain and report whether 
conditions in these areas are such as to 
make possible the holding of genuinely 
free and secret elections throughout these 
areas. The Commission shall investigate 
the following matters in so far as they 
affect the holding of free elections; 


(a) The constitutional provisions in 
force in these areas and their application 
as regards the various aspects of in- 
dividual freedom, in particular the de: 
gree to which, in practice, the individual 
enjoys freedom of movement, freedom 
from arbitrary arrest and detention, free- 
dom of association and assembly, free- 
dom of speech, press and broadcasting; 


(b) Freedom of political parties to or- 
ganize and carry out their activities; 

(c) The organization and activities of 
the judiciary, police and other adminis- 
trative organs; 

3. CALLS UPON all authorities in the 
Federal Republic, in Berlin, and in the 
Soviet Zone to enable the Commission 
to travel freely throughout these areas: 
and to allow the Commission freedom 
of access to such persons, places and 
relevant documents as it considers neces- 
sary in the course of executing its task 
and to allow it to summon any witnesses 
whom it wishes to examine; 

4. (a) Directs the Commission to re- 
port at the earliest practicable date to 
the Secretary-General, for the considera- 
tion of the four Powers and for the 
information of the other Members of the 
United Nations, on the results of its 
efforts to make the necessary arrange- 


ments with all the parties concerned to 
enable it to undertake its work according 
to the terms of the present resolution; 

(b) Directs the Commission, if it is 
able to make the necessary arrangements 
throughout the areas concerned, similarly 
to report on the findings resulting from 
its investigation of conditions in these 
areas, it being understood that such find- 
ings may include recommendations re- 
garding further steps which might be 
taken in order to bring about conditions 
in Germany necessary for the holding 
of free elections in these areas; 

(c) Directs the Commission, if it is 
unable forthwith to make these arrange- 
ments, to make a further attempt to 
carry out its task at such time as it is 
satisfied that the German authorities in 
the Federal Republic, in Berlin, and in 
the Soviet Zone will admit the Commis- 
sion, as it is desirable to leave the door 
open for the Commission to carry out 
its task; 

(d) Directs the Commission in any 
event to report, not later than September 
1, 1952, on the results of its activities 
to the Secretary-General, for the consid- 
eration of the four Powers and for the 
information of the other Members of 
the United Nations; 

5. DecLaREs that the United Nations 
is prepared, after being satisfied that the 
conditions throughout the areas con- 
cerned are such as to make possible the 
holding of genuinely free and secret 
elections, to offer its assistance in order 
to guarantee the freedom of the elections; 

6. REQUESTs the Secretary-General to 
furnish the Commission with the neces- 
sary staff and facilities. 








their readiness to facilitate the com- 
mission’s work. The U.S.S.R. Gov- 
ernment had stressed that the German 
people be allowed to determine its 
own fate. It had now the opportunity 
to match its words with deeds. 


ISRAELI CRITICISM As in the Assembly 
debate on including this item on the 
agenda, Maurice Fischer, of Israel, 
questioned the legality of the discus- 
sion in the Committee. Israel was not 
guided by any sterile spirit of revenge. 
It wished to study the matter objec- 
tively. Twice in one lifetime, Ger- 
many had let loose the scourge of war. 
That fact could not be forgotten 
in connection with the question to re- 
store to the German people the 
sovereignty it had so grossly abused. 
The premise that free elections in 
Germany would bring into power a 
government with peaceful intentions 
was refuted by history, by observation 
of German psychology, and by study- 
ing the repercussions of the interna- 
tional crisis in all zones of Germany. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY Some had said 
that Germany was politically mature. 
It would be more appropriate to con- 
sider the moral maturity of Germany 
and what use it had made of its demo- 
cratic institutions. The two successive 
experiences of 1914 and 1918 showed 
that a peaceful Germany could 
emerge from free elections only if the 
psychology of the German masses had 
radically changed. Judging from the 
formation of powerful neo-nazi 
groups, the revival of anti-semitism, 
and from the nationalistic campaigns 
that had been started, it did not ap- 
pear that there had been any change 
in the German _ psychology. The 
gravest symptom of all, Mr. Fischer 
said, was the absence of a sense of 
collective responsibility in the Ger- 
man people. The policy of the occupy- 
ing powers had not prevented the Ger- 
man people from allowing the past to 
sink into convenient oblivion. 


PRECARIOUS CONVALESCENCE The crime 
of genocide against the Jewish people 
had not yet brought upon the German 
community the normal civil con- 
quences of any crime, that is, the ob- 
ligation to make material reparation 
for the damage caused. The German 
people had not been altogether cured 
of militarism. At best, it was at the 
present time, in a state of precarious 
convalescence. The rearmament of 
Germany, in whatever zone it occur- 
red, constituted a grave threat of a 
relapse; in other words, a threat to 
the peace of Europe and of the world. 

The fundamental problem about 
Germany — how a Germany which 
was master of its own fate would 
exercise its free sovereignty—had been 
overshadowed by an investigation of 
a purely technical question regarding 
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conditions for holding free elections. 
While the joint proposal was inspired 
by the best of motives, the terms of 
reference of the proposed commission 
did not include a study of the facts 
which he had mentioned, concluded 
Mr. Fischer. 


SWEDISH VIEWS Osten Unden (Sweden) 
welcomed the action of the occupying 
powers in turning to the United Na- 
tions regarding the German problem 
in spite of the latitude of Article 107. 
This Article, in his opinion, could not 
be considered as an obstacle to the 
United Nations consideration of the 
German question. 

Referring to the general agreement 

that free elections were a necessary 
step toward the unification of Ger- 
many, Mr. Unden said that if the 
United Nations could help in resolv- 
ing differences on the conditions and 
methods of unification, it should do 
so. 
There might be some doubt about the 
effectiveness of a commission with the 
limited powers of merely investigat- 
ing electoral conditions, the Swedish 
representative said. The General As- 
sembly should declare forthwith its 
readiness to help the parties con- 
cerned in ensuring conditions of 
genuinely free elections. The occupy- 
ing powers should negotiate among 
themselves and with the representa- 
tives of the German people an agree- 
ment ensuring the freedom of the 
elections, but the United Nations 
could offer its assistance to the parties 
concerned for the purpose of facilita- 
ting the negotiation of such an agree- 
ment. 


GERMAN REPRESENTATIVES INVITED The 
Committee interrupted its debate on 
the three-power proposal to take up 
a Pakistan proposal to invite the offi- 
cial representatives of the Western 
and Eastern Zones of Germany and 
of the sectors of Berlin to make state- 
ments on the item under discussion. 
Introducing his proposal, Ahmed S. 
Bokhari said that whatever the merits 
of the joint draft proposal, the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee would benefit 
from hearing the views of those who 
were most directly concerned in the 
question. A commission of investiga- 
tion could not function properly with- 
out the free and willing co-operation 
of the German people. 

After a debate in which 20 speak- 
ers took part, the Pakistani proposal 
was adopted by 50 votes against 6, 
with one abstention. 

The German Federal Republic was 
represented by Dr. Heinrich von 
Brentano, member of the Federal 
German Parliament, and Chairman of 
the Christian Democratic Union; and 
Mayor Ernst Reuter, of Berlin. 

The representatives of the German 
Democratic Republic were Dr. Lother 








Bolz, Deputy Premier and Minister 
for Reconstruction of the German 
Democratic Republic; and Fredierich 
Ebert, Oberburgermeister of the 
Eastern Sector of Berlin. 


WEST-GERMAN STATEMENT Called upon 
to speak by the Committee Chairman, 
Selim Sarper, (Turkey), Dr. von 
Brentano, representative of the Federal 
Republic, said his Government believed 
the division of Germany was one of 
the essential causes of the present 
disturbed situation in Europe and of 
the threats to world peace. The re- 
building of a united Germany was an 
imperative necessity. Free elections in 
all areas of Germany were a decisive 
step toward unification. 

But, he said, such free elections 
could not take place unless all the 
inhabitants of Germany had the op- 
portunity of freely making known 
their views, in full enjoyment of their 
civic rights. For that reason, the 
Federal Government, in agreement 
with all members of the Bundestag, 
with the sole exception of the Com- 
munist party, had demanded the set- 
ting up of a United Nations commission 
to carry out an investigation in all 
parts of Germany to determine 
whether existing conditions there 
made it possible to hold genuinely 
free elections. The Federal Govenr- 
ment would afford such a commission 
every facility necessary to enable it 
to investigate as it wished the condi- 
tions existing in the Federal Republic. 


SUPPRESSION OF PARTIES While funda- 
mental rights and civic liberty were 
proclaimed in the Constitution of the 
Democratic Reupblic of Germany they 
existed only on paper. Since the crea- 
tion of the United Socialist Party 
(P.S.U.), all other free parties had 
been systematically deprived of their 
freely chosen key-men and had been 
reduced to a state of more or less 
dependency upon the single party 
which dominated the State. It was 
only then that general elections in the 
Soviet Zone were organized. The 
electorate was presented with only a 
single electoral list. Those who lived 
in a totalitarian regime were well aware 
how an election could be changed into 
a controlled vote, said Dr. von 
Brentano. 


STATE SECURITY SERVICE While nomi- 
nally the Constitution of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany guaranteed to every 
citizen individual rights and freedoms, 
in actual fact, however, the administra- 
tion in the Soviet Zone had introduced 
a State Security Service which closely 
resembled the former Gestapo, Dr. 
von Brentano asserted. It could make 
arrests without proper warrants. One 
of its tasks was to observe the rela- 
tions between the citizens in the Soviet 
Zone and the democratic world; that 
was why during judicial investigations 
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in the Soviet Zone accused persons 
were often confronted with photostat 
copies of most of their correspondence 
with friends or relatives in the Fed- 
eral Republic. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE The impar- 
tiality of justice was guaranteed in 
the Federal Republic, Dr. von Bren- 
tano declared. The same could not be 
said of the Soviet Zone. Professional 
judges had been replaced by so-called 
“people’s” judges and attorneys, who 
were in fact nothing more than Social- 
ist Unity Party leaders with a very 
superficial legal training. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS Continuing, Dr. 
von Brentano said there were 40,800 
persons under arrest in the Soviet 
Zone of whom only 24,800 could 
properly be considered political prison- 
ers. A further 8,000 had been arrested 
by the State Security Service. From 
January 1, 1951 to May 15, 1951, 
6,425 minors had been sentenced for 
“political offences;” 185,000 persons 
had been interned in concentration 
camps; 96,000 had died there, 37,000 
had been deported to the U.S.S.R. 
and 14,500 transferred to prisons. 


FORCED LABOR Every citizen in the 
Soviet Zone was required to register 
at a labor office which could assign 
him to any occupation regardless of 
his place of residence, family respon- 
sibilities or professional capabilities, 
said the representative of the Federal 
Republic. Thus, 25,000 women and 
girls had been sent to work in the 
uranium mines against their will. 
There was no right to strike, no free- 
dom of association, or of movement, 
no matter what the Constitution said. 


PRESS The press, according to Dr. von 
Brentano, was subjected to communist 
propaganda pressure. The possession 
and dissemination of newspapers origi- 
nating in the Federal Republic and 
democratic countries were punished 
by heavy prison sentences. 

Dr. von Brentano observed that all 
the information and figures cited by 
him had been collected from the testi- 
mony of 322,254 persons who had left 
the Soviet Zone to seek refuge in the 
Federal Republic and the western 
zone of Berlin during the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1950 to September 30, 1951. 
They would be able to testify before 
the investigation commission requested 
by the German Federal Republic. 


UNIFICATION The amalgamation of the 
four occupation zones and Berlin 
could only be achieved as a result of a 
decision freely taken by the German 
people, Dr. von Brentano emphasized. 
This object could not be reached 
through consultations between repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic and 
those of the Soviet Zone, because the 
latter would not have received their 
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mandate through democratic pro- 
cedures, and, therefore, could not 
claim to represent the free will of 18 
million Germans in the Soviet Zone. 
Nor did the German Federal Republic 
believe that an investigation carried 
out by the representatives of the four 
occupying powers would have satis- 
factory results because the administra- 
tion in the Soviet Zone was not a 
democracy based upon respect for 
human rights, but a regime based on 
force and terror. Hence the Federal 
Government had requested the ap- 
pointment of an impartial investiga- 
tion commission. His Government had 
nothing to fear from the activity of 
such a commission. The commission’s 
impartiality would guarantee that its 
investigation would be carried out not 
only in a spirit of objectivity but in 
a spirit of peaceful mediation. 


REUTER’S STATEMENT Ernst Reuter, May- 
or of the Western Sector of Berlin, 
associated himself with the statement 
of Dr. von Brentano. The Berlin 
Government, he said, supported the 
Federal Republic’s request for an im- 
partial investigation commission. 

He then reviewed the steps taken 
since 1946 toward the holding of free 
elections and establishment of demo- 
cratic forms of local government in 
Berlin. The opposition of the U.S.S.R. 
representative in Berlin, he said, had 
made it impossible to carry out elec- 
tions for the entire city. Shortly be- 
fore the election to be held on De- 
cember 5, 1948, in the Western Sector, 
the city was surprised to learn of the 
formation of a new “Magistrat” which 
took over the government of eastern 
Berlin although there had been no 
legal election. The administration . of 
East Berlin, in 1950, tried to hide its 
refusal to allow free elections by de- 
manding the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the city. It was obvious 
that the occupying powers could not 
accept that proposal and, therefore, it 
had not been acted upon. 


LACK OF FREEDOM Basically, there was 
the same lack of freedom in the east- 
ern sector of Berlin as in the rest of 
the Soviet Zone. 

It would be possible to hold free elec- 
tions in the Soviet Zone only if free- 
dom of entry and movement were re- 
established for all Germans, and if all 
political parties were given the right 
to organize freely in both zones and 
prepare for free elections. 

An impartial enquiry would estab- 
lish the correctness of the facts stated 
by Mr. von Brentano, said Mr. Reuter. 
The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Berlin would give the 
investigation commission every sup- 
port. The announcement of a United 
Nations investigation would also be 
greeted with satisfaction and relief by 
the eighteen million inhabitants of the 


Soviet occupation zone. The help 
which the Germans themselves could 
give in solving peacefully the German 
problem would largely depend on the 
assistance which the United Nations 
would be able to offer them. He had 
come, on behalf of the people of Ber- 
lin to ask for that assistance, Mr. 
Reuter concluded. 


EAST GERMAN STATEMENT The new and 
peaceful German Democratic Repub- 
lic, which had sprung from the iniqui- 
tous nazi regime was determined to 
abandon aggressive wars in Europe for 
friendly co-operation with peace-lov- 
ing people, said Dr. Lother Bolz. It 
had achieved considerable success in 
its work of peaceful reconstruction. It 
was determined to do all that it could 
to enable free elections to be held 
throughout Germany. 


POTSDAM AGREEMENT The failure of the 
Western powers to respect the decisions 
of the Potsdam Conference regarding 
unification of the new German State 
and the drafting of a peace treaty 
with Germany had prevented the Ger- 
man people from bringing about the 
unification of Germany, Dr, Bolz said. 
The presence of occupation troops in 
Western Germany, the remilitarization 
of that zone, and the expenditure 
which this involved were a heavy 
burden on the German people. 


UNIFICATION PROPOSALS Dr. Bolz then 
referred to the various proposals 
which the German Democratic Re- 
public had made to the West German 
Government for holding elections and 
for unifying Germany. It had sug- 
gested the creation of a Constituent 
Council, composed of representatives 
of Eastern and Western Germany to 
decide upon the necessary conditions 
for holding free all-German elections, 
with a view to setting up a national 
legislative assembly. These steps had 
the support of a majority in both 
zones. However, they had been re- 
jected by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

The People’s Chamber of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic had next 
appealed to the Bundestag of the Fed- 
eral Republic proposing a general con- 
ference of representatives of both 
zones to prepare the ground for hold- 
ing free, democratic elections by 
secret ballot for an Assembly which 
would lay the foundations of a uni- 
fied democratic Germany; and to 
study measures to speed up the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty to be fol- 
lowed up by the withdrawal of the 
occupation forces. 

Continuing, Dr. Bolz said that the 
People’s Chamber of the German 
Democratic Republic had recently ac- 
cepted a greater part of the principles 
of electoral legislation laid down by 
Chancellor Adenauer. 








NO EFFORT SPARED Continuing his re- 
view of these exchanges, Dr. Bolz 
said that the President of the German 
Democratic Republic in a letter dated 
November 2, 1951, addressed to the 
President of the West German Gov- 
ernment, had held that the task of 
determining whether existing conditions 
in Germany would permit the holding 
of free elections should be carried out 
by the Germans themselves through a 
commission composed of the repre- 
sentatives of both East and West Ger- 
many and under four-power super- 
vision. 

On the same day, said Dr. Bolz, 
President Grotewohl had _ published 
the decision of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic to appoint a commis- 
sion to draft an electoral law for a 
national legislative assembly on the 
basis of the 1924 Weimar Republic 
constitution. 

Thus, said Dr. Bolz, the East Ger- 
man Government had spared no effort 
to obtain the voluntary agreement of 
the West German Government on 
holding truly free elections for the 
whole of Germany. 


WESTERN POLICY CRITICIZED Dr. Bolz 
went on to say that these proposals 
had been rejected by the Western 
powers and the Government of the 
Federal Republic because of the West- 
ern powers’ policy to remilitarize West- 
ern Germany in preparation of a new 
war. Free elections would show that 
the German people were strongly op- 
posed to such a policy. Hence, the 
Western powers, bent as they were 
upon dragging Western Germany into 
the aggressive North Atlantic bloc, 
had opposed such elections, Dr. Bolz 
asserted. 

The recent agreement between the 
Foreign Ministers of the three West- 
ern powers and Chancellor Adenauer 
to remilitarize Germany, and to in- 
corporate the former Wehrmacht into 
General Eisenhower’s army, the East 
German representative declared, was 
against the real interest of the Ger- 
man people and a threat to European 
peace and security. The military ex- 
perts of the Western powers, Dr. Bolz 
added, were now negotiating arrange- 
ments with the military experts of 
Western Germany with a view to 
creating an army of mercenaries in 
that part of Germany. 

The heavy cost of occupation — 
10,700 million marks a year—and of 
West German military formations— 
13,000 to 15,000 million marks a year 
—were a drain on the West German 
economy, and had led to higher taxes 
and prices and a deterioration in the 
condition of the working classes. In 
contrast to this, according to Dr. Bolz, 
there had recently been a further drop 
of 15 to 30 per cent in the price of 
food and consumer goods in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 
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PEACEFUL AIMS STRESSED The German 
Democratic Republic condemned the 
policy of preparing for a war, Dr. 
Bolz declared. In demanding equal 
rights for all Germans, it envisaged 
the exercise of those rights in an 
atmosphere of peaceful reconstruction, 
solidarity and co-operation. By turning 
German industry toward peaceful 
production, it would be possible to 
raise the standard of living of the 
German people, develop world 
economy, reduce unemployment and 
combat poverty. 


ALLEGATIONS DENIED Dr. Bolz said that 
the account of conditions in Eastern 
Germany, given by the West German 
representatives, was a distortion and 
completely unfounded. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Potsdam 
Agreement, the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic had 
carried out agrarian reforms, and 
suppressed monopolies and cartels. 
Again, under the same Agreement, the 
Government had rid the administra- 
tion, the teaching profession and 
courts of justice of fascist elements. 
It was not by chance, Dr. Bolz 
declared, that these persons had then 
gone to Western Germany to engage 
once more in their harmful activities. 
Referring to the statement that there 
were 185,000 political prisoners held 
in concentration camps in Germany, 
Dr. Bolz said that for a long time 
there had not been a single concentra- 
tion camp in Germany. 


INVESTIGATION OPPOSED Those who re- 
quested a preliminary investigation of 
electoral conditions in Germany 
merely wanted to make general elec- 
tions impossible, and to keep Germany 
divided, said Dr. Bolz. Organization 
of elections was a domestic matter, 
and the creation of a commission 
would be an intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of the German people, 
contrary to their wishes and to the 
principles of the Charter. 

In conclusion, Dr. Bolz affirmed 
that the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic was firmly re- 
solved to make the preparations for 
holding elections as brief as possible, 
and to avoid an impasse. 


MR. EBERT’S STATEMENT Recalling that 
the agreement for the four powers’ 
control of Berlin was part of the 
agreement for Germany as a whole, 
Freidrich Ebert, Oberburgermeister of 
the eastern sector of Berlin, said it 
had been clear as long ago as 1947 that 
the Western occupying powers would 
not co-ordinate their policies with 
the U.S.S.R. The Western powers’ 
decision in 1948 to extend their cur- 
rency policy from West Germany into 
Berlin was directed against German 
unity, and had completely disorgan- 
ized the economic life of Berlin. 





Referring to the “Berlin Question,” 
the Mayor of the east sector of Berlin 
stated that the Soviet Government and 
its commanders in Berlin had tried in 
vain to conduct negotiations on Berlin. 
Instead, the Western powers had or- 
ganized the “airlift” to maintain the 
situation artificially created by them. 
He then described how the authorities 
in the Soviet sector, supported by the 
population, had set up a “democratic 
municipality,” which had offered its 
services to the population of West 
Berlin and had supplied it with fuel, 
food and consumer goods. 

In November 1950, Mr. Ebert 
continued, the Commission of the 
National Front of Democratic Ger- 
many had appealed for the unification 
of the city government to be set up 
in free elections. This was rejected by 
the western sector because it would 
have been the first step toward a 
unified Germany. 

Comparing the conditions in the 
two sectors of Berlin, Mr. Ebert said 
that while more than 300,000 people 
were unemployed in the western sec- 
tor, in the “democratic” sector in- 
creased production had caused short- 
age of skilled labor instead of unem- 
ployment. Similarly, he said, indus- 
trial production in the eastern sector 
had surpassed the 1936 level, while 
in the western sector, due to the 
policies of the Western powers, it was 
still 50 per cent of that level. 

Mr. Ebert emphatically supported 
the proposal of the People’s House of 
Representatives of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic for a joint conference 
leading to a unified country. He saw 
no need to set up a bureaucratic ma- 
chinery or to conduct investigation 
by a United Nations commission for 
holding free, democratic elections by 
secret ballot. In asking for free elec- 
tion throughout Germany, the Ger- 
man people merely wanted its free- 
dom and wishes to be respected, he 
concluded. 


DEBATE REVIEWED In the discussion in 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee that 
followed the statements of the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, thirty representatives 
took part, a large majority of whom 
supported the three-power proposal, 


maintaining that the charges and 
counter-charges by the _representa- 
tives of the Federal Republic of 


Germany and the German Democratic 
Republic made an impartial interna- 
tional investigation all the more nec- 
essary. The Commission’s findings 
would influence the four powers in 
deciding on the method of holding 
elections and on the way of achieving 
the unification of Germany. 

There was no principle of the 
Charter, the majority held, which 
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made it impossible to establish the 
commission requested by the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. They were of the opinion 
that Article 107 of the Charter was 
of a permissive nature and that there 
was nothing in it to prevent the As- 
sembly from considering a proposal 
to send a United Nations Commission 
to Germany. The terms of reference 
of the Commission were permissible 
so far as that Article was concerned. 

Some of the supporters of the three- 
power proposal cited the Assembly 
action on the Italian Peace Treaty, 
Korea, and the Security Council dis- 
cussion of the Berlin Question as 
precedents for the present discussion. 
In reply to the criticism that the pro- 
posed investigation would be an inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of 
states, it was pointed out by some rep- 
resentatives that the United Nations 
was not interfering in the domestic 
affairs of Germany, nor would it try 
to impose its will against the will of 
the authorities of the areas concerned. 
Some supporters of the joint proposal 
also argued that since Germany was 
still divided and was not a homo- 
genous state, the question of domestic 
jurisdiction did not arise. 


MINORITY VIEW Representatives of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R., who opposed the resolution, 
argued that it constituted an inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the 
German people under Article 2(7) 
of the Charter. Further, it was a vio- 
lation of Article 107 which, in their 
opinion, exclusively reserved to the 
four occupying powers the right of 
deciding upon the future of Germany, 
as well as a defiance of the Potsdam 
and Yalta Agreements. Elections in 
Germany were exclusively a German 
affair. It would be an insult to the 
Germans, who were politically mature, 
to send a commission to investigate 
electoral conditions in Germany. As 
to the precedents cited by the sup- 
porters of the joint proposal, they 
pointed out that while some decisions, 
like that on Korea, were _ illegally 
taken, the Italian Peace Treaty was 
considered by the Assembly under a 
clause in the Peace Treaty itself, while 
the question of Berlin was finally 
decided outside the framework of the 
United Nations, and as a result of 
four-power talks. 

Israel opposed the joint proposal on 
the ground that the basic issue of the 
German problem, the elimination of 
nazi influences from the counsels of 
post-war Germany and the dangers 
inherent in the resurgence of Ger- 
many as a power were not reflected in 
the joint draft. 


Some of the representatives who ab- 
stained in the final vote expressed the 
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view that since there was no likelihood 
that the German Democratic Republic 
would accept the commission or co- 
Operate with it, the draft proposal 
would remain ineffective. Yemen 
stated that it stood for the principle 
of non-intervention. 


VOTING The joint draft proposal was 
adopted in an amended form by the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee by 45 
votes to 6 with 8 abstentions. 

The General Assembly adopted the 
resolution by 45 votes to 6 with 8 
abstentions after. a roll-call vote, as 
follows: 

In favor: Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom, 


United States, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 


Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Domi- 
nican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece. 

Against: Israel, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia. 

Abstaining: India, Indonesia, Swe- 
den, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Burma. 





MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
MADE BY NORTH KOREA 


The Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
has received the following message, 
dated Pyongyang, January 2, from 
Pak Hen En, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea: 

“On instruction of the Government 
of the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Korea I have the honor to transmit 
to you the following communication: 

“In February 1949, the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea sent you an applica- 
tion for the admission of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea to 
membership in the United Nations. As 
stated in our application, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea fully 
supports the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations and is prepared 
to cooperate with all member states 
of the organization for realization of 
those principles, in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
The People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea is now applying for the second 
time for admission to membership in 
the United Nations. The Government 
of the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Korea hereby declares that our Re- 
public unconditionally accepts all re- 
sponsibilities which would devolve 
upon it as a member of the United 
Nations under the terms of the Char- 
ter.” 


Heads India’s Delegation 





SEEN IN INFORMAL conversation at the General Assembly are the Maharajah of Nawanagar 
(left), and Sardar H. S. Malik, who now heads India’s delegation to the United Nations following 
the election of Sir B. N. Rau to the International Court of Justice. 
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PRESENT STATE OF NARCOTIC 
DRUG CONTROL SURVEYED 


ESPITE progress in the arrange- 
ments for the control of narcotic 
drugs, there are still some serious gaps 
in this control, states the annual report 
of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board for 1951. 


PROGRESS Describing the progress 
made, the Board notes an improve- 
ment in co-operation by several gov- 
ernments. For instance, all the new 
states established in recent years are 
supplying the statistics prescribed 
under the International Conventions. 
Fourteen narcotic drugs, including 
twelve synthetics, have been placed 
under international control. The pro- 
duction of crude cocaine in Peru, 
which is the largest in the world, is 
now a state monopoly. Only in one 
case was it necessary in 1950 to apply 
the measures prescribed in Article 14 
(2) of the 1931 Convention, which 
are tantamount to an embargo on ex- 
ports to a country which has exceeded 
its import quota. In the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, a Central Office 
has replaced the three control services 
in the British, French and United 
States Zones. The Board is also re- 
ceiving statistics from the German 
Democratic Republic. 


MOST IMPORTANT GAP Most important 
of the serious gaps and defects is the 
inadequate control of opium and coca 
leaves in the main producing countries. 
Owing to this,«the illicit traffic in 
opium is still considerable. 

Thus, after repeated appeals by the 
Board, the report says, the Iranian Gov- 
ernment has now, for the first time in 
the past 17 years, sent statistics for 
raw opium, so that it has been pos- 
sible to strike a balance, for the year 
1950, of the quantities available and 
disposed of. According to this bal- 
ance, 333 tons of raw opium disap- 
peared in Iran in 1950. In a letter 
sent on August 8, 1951, the Board 
asked the Iranian Government for an 
explanation, but has as yet received 
no reply. 


DIACETYLMORPHINE TRAFFIC In addition, 
a source of illicit traffic in diacetyl- 
morphine — a particularly dangerous 
drug—has been discovered in Italy. 
The extent of the traffic may be 
judged by, for example, the fact that 
164 kg. of this drug disappeared in 
Italy in 1950. The report contains an 
account of the action taken by the 
Board in this matter and a communi- 
cation from the Italian Government 
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concerning the measures it has adopt- 
ed to prevent further leakage of nar- 
cotic drugs into the illicit traffic. 

The licit consumption of morphine, 
methylmorphine and ethylmorphine in 
Denmark, the Board feels, has reached 
an abnormally high level. It therefore 
asked the Danish Government for an 
explanation in August 1950. This, 
however, had not been received when 
the report was drafted. 

The Board also stresses the efforts 
made in recent years to reduce the 
licit consumption of diacetylmorphine 
to a minimum. It notes with satisfac- 
tion that consumption has decreased 
considerably in several countries, par- 
ticularly Finland, and will be pro- 
hibited in Switzerland as from Jan- 
uary 1952. 


NEW DRUGS New narcotic drugs, the 
synthetics, made their appearance 
some twelve years ago. The manufac- 
ture and utilization of certain of these 
drugs have expanded so rapidly that 
the problem of control has become 
acute. The Board therefore suggests 


certain measures to facilitate the task 
of governments in this field. It par- 
ticularly stresses that the subjection to 
control of new narcotic drugs, whether 
synthetic or not, is bound immedi- 
ately to throw an added burden upon 
the national and international bodies 
responsible for exercising this con- 
trol, and that it is essential that these 
bodies should at all times have the 
means required to perform their func- 
tions. 

The Board held two sessions in 
1951, and expects to hold three in 
1952 because the number of narcotic 
drugs subject to international control 
almost doubled in 1951, 





LIBYAN DELEGATION 
AT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


A delegation from the new King- 
dom of Libya, headed by Prime 
Minister Mahmoud Montassir Bey, 
has arrived at the General Assembly 
in Paris. In a statement issued in 
Tripoli on January 8 the Libyan 
Prime Minister said the delegation 
would attend United Nations discus- 
sions on Libya’s application for mem- 
bership in the Organization. Libya 
attained its independence on Decem- 
ber 24. 





CONGRATULATIONS FOR NEW COUNCIL MEMBER 








THE HEAD OF THE GREEK DELEGATION to the sixth session of the General Assembly, Jean 
Politis, is congratulated by Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt, of the United States, on Greece's election 
to the Security Council. Chile and Pakistan were also elected to the Council. 


U.N. B.—January 15, 1952 
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REJECTION OF COMPLAINT 
AGAINST UNITED STATES 


“THE General Assembly’s First 

Committee debated the U.S.S.R.’s 
complaint of aggressive acts by the 
United States at four meetings on De- 
cember 19, 20, and 21, but rejected, 
by a vote of 5-39, with 11 abstentions, 
a U.S.S.R. draft resolution condemn- 
ing the United States Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 and recommending 
that it be repealed. 

Specifically, the Soviet Union com- 
plained that the appropriation of 
$100,000,000 by that Act to finance 
the recruitment of persons and the or- 
ganization of armed groups in and 
outside the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and other democratic coun- 
tries constituted aggressive activity by 
the United States and interference in 
the domestic affairs of other countries. 
This, the U.S.S.R. contended, con- 
travened the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and the generally ac- 
knowledged rules of international law. 

At the outset of the debate, Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., main- 
tained that the armed groups were to 
be recruited from, war criminals and 
similar persons. The United States 
legislation, he said, was wholly incom- 
patible with the maintenance of nor- 
mal relations between nations and 
could be regarded only as designed 
to aggravate the international situation. 
A U.S.S.R. note to the United States 
had pointed out that the Act also 
violated the United States-U.S.S.R. 
undertaking of November 16, 1933, 
not to create, and to refrain from sub- 
sidizing or supporting, military or 
other organizations having as _ their 
aim an armed struggie against the 
other party. The two had also under- 
taken to prevent any recruitment for 
such groups. 

The United States obviously hoped 
to foment revolt in order to bring about 
by force a change in the political or 
social order of the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries, Mr. Vyshinsky said. 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT For the Unit- 
ed States, Michael Mansfield denied, 
without reservation, the U.S.S.R. al- 
legation that the United States was 
interfering in the domestic affairs of 
the U.S.S.R. or the states responsive 
to its control. The United States had 
not committed and would not commit 
any act of aggression against any coun- 
try, and the history of its people 
demonstrated that it held aggression 
to be a criminal act. 

The U.S.S.R. charge was based ex- 
clusively on the language of an amend- 
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ment to the United States Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 which had to be 
understood in terms of the purpose of 
the Act itself. The broad objective 
coincided with the purpose of Article 
1 of the Charter—to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace 
and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the 
peace. The Act, he said, was only the 
latest illustration of the fundamental 
United States policy to help in the 
building of a healthy international 
community through economic develop- 
ment and collective security. 

The economic policy had grown out 
of the need of various countries 
after the war. And a parallel and relat- 
ed effort had been to achieve collective 
security against any act of aggression 
or a general war. That effort had been 
made necessary by armed communist 
coups d’etat in Eastern Europe and at- 
tempts to extend the “iron curtain” 
into other free countries. It had pro- 
duced such regional defence associa- 
tions as the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. The communist attack on 
the Republic of Korea, which had 
called into action the collective secur- 
ity system of the United Nations it- 
self, had inevitably led to an intensi- 
fication and acceleration of the pro- 
grams of military assistance. 

The amendment in quesion, which 
authorized the President of the United 
States to provide funds for people who 
had fled from persecution and tryanny 
behind the iron curtain and who 
wished to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s defence forces, 
had not been quoted in its entirety 
either in the U.S.S.R. note to the 
United States or in the charge sub- 
mitted to the United Nations. The 
Act also made reference to people 
who escaped from the Baltic states 
seized by the U.S.S.R. in 1940, to the 
U.S.S.R. zone in Austria, and to East- 
ern Germany, from which people had 
been escaping at the rate of more than 
15,000 a month. 


TO ASSIST REFUGEES The U.S.S.R. placed 
little emphasis on the real purpose of 
the amendment: to assist refugees 
from political persecution to take part 
in the defence of the North Atlantic 
community, if they elected to do so. 
The U.S.S.R. case depended almost 
entirely on the assumption that the 
use in the amendment of the words 
“residing in” constituted a prima facie 
case of aggression and domestic inter- 
ference. 





The United States Congress, which 
had passed the Act, was the best au- 
thority as to its meaning. The inten- 
tion of Congress was best expressed 
by the report of the Senate Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services which had stated that it was 
intended to form selected escapees 
from iron curtain countries into ele- 
ments of military forces supporting 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and that persons might be formed 
into such units only of their own free 
will. The amendment applied only 
to those persons who had managed to 
flee from the other side of the iron 
curtain. 


While the President could use the 
authority and the funds given him 
under the amendment, it was not man- 
datory for him to do so, and the ulti- 
mate determination as to whether 
those people would form part of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
defence forces would depend on the 
decision of the partners in the Or- 
ganization. No action of any kind 
had so far been taken. 

Only a regime which projected its 
Own image on the world outside would 
see the North Atlantic Pact as an ag- 
gressive threat, Mr. Mansfield con- 
tinued. The lack of confidence of the 
Soviet type of state in the people it 
dominated led the regime to an obses- 
sion with its physical safety. Thus, no 
member of the communist party was 
safe from being devoured by it. In 
view of the state of affairs in the iron 
curtain countries, was it to be won- 
dered that thousands yearned to escape 
and that many insisted that they be 
allowed to join any defensive effort 
to prevent extension of the system 
they had escaped? 

There were no safety valves for 
legitimate political opposition behind 
the iron curtain. Any fifth column 
which might exist there had nothing 
to do with the United States Mutual 
Security Act or with the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, but would 
be the product of the brutal condi- 
tions existing in the Soviet world. If 
the unfortunate people who managed 
to escape were granted asylum, if they 
were permitted to join the NATO de- 
fence forces at their own request, it 
did not follow that the United States 
or the North Atlantic powers collec- 
tively were interfering in the domestic 
affairs of the U.S.S.R. and other com- 
munist states. 


AGREEMENT OF 1933 Referring to the 
U.S.S.R. contention that the United 
States had violated the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov Agreement of 1933, Mr. 
Mansfield recalled the circumstances in 
which the agreement had been con- 
cluded and the reasons for which the 
assurances in question had been made. 
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The U.S.S.R. had made a dead letter 
of the agreement shortly after it had 
been signed. The United States had 
adhered to its reciprocal pledge. 

Mr. Mansfield reviewed various in- 
stances of Soviet interference in the 
domestic affairs of the United States 
and other countries, which continued 
to be one of the chief causes of tension 
in the world. It was indeed ironical, 
he said, that the U.S.S.R. should be 
pressing a charge of domestic inter- 
ference against any foreign govern- 
ment, let alone the United States. 

Mr. Mansfield stated that, when the 
U.S.S.R. disagreed with another gov- 
ernment on an important matter of 
policy, it used the particular commu- 
nist instrumentality in the other coun- 
try to wreck the policy of that govern- 
ment by every means possible. Thus 
the U.S.S.R. had not only refused the 
invitation to participate in the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, but had 
also ordered the subsequent highly 
unsuccessful effort of the Cominform 
to sabotage the recovery of Europe. 
A more urgent order for direct action 
had been issued to the Cominform 
two years later when the North At- 
lantic community had made its first 
step for rearmament in the face of 
the aggressive policies of the U.S.S.R. 

The American people and others 
had spoken out against such interfer- 
ence and against the tyranny imposed 
on the Eastern European countries. 
It was not an act of aggression to hope 
that a people in chains would one day 
be free. It lay within the power of 
the U.S.S.R., whose real security did 
not and could not rest on the domina- 
tion of other peoples, to bring about 
a peaceful and happy change which 
would permit those who had sought 
asylum with the free nations to return 
peacefully to their homes. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT Mr. Vyshinsky re- 
plied that everything that Mr. Mans- 
field had said demonstrated that the 
United States was highly concerned 
by the growing threat to its domina- 
tion over other countries which were 
protesting against this yoke. Mr. 
Mansfield had repeated fantastic in- 
ventions concerning the U.S.S.R. and 
other nations with which he had con- 
trasted the supposed paradise in the 
United States, where the treatment of 
negroes was advertised as “human 
rights.” Freedom was the concept for 
which the peoples of Russia had 
fought and won the glorious October 
Revolution. The sort of freedom to 
be found in the United States—to die 
of starvation, to remain unemployed, 
to be terrorized by gangs and bosses 
—was not recognized by the U.S.S.R., 
which hoped never to be acquainted 
with it. 

It was true that fliers entrusted with 
flying missions were subject to arrest, 
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to conviction, and to punishment pur- 
suant to the legislation of the U.S.S.R. 
and of the countries associated with 
it. Fliers such as those who, after 
flying over Romania and Hungary, 
had been forced to land by the 
U.S.S.R. air force, stationed in Hun- 
gary under article 22 of the Peace 
Treaty, were arrested. That particular 
aircraft had been found in perfect 
operational order, so there could have 
been no accidental deviation from the 
normal course of flight. Its equip- 
ment, which had included maps of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and other East- 
ern countries, made it clear that it 
had been over that area on intelligence 
activities as part of the plans for 
hatching a new world war. 

With regard to the imprisonment of 
correspondents, Mr. Vyshinsky stated 
that such measures were taken only 
with those who acted as spies. The 
nature of the espionage activities by 
diplomats in Moscow could be found 
in detail in the books of Annabella 
Bucar, formerly with the United States 
Information Bureau in Moscow, and 
of Ralph Parker, the British cor- 
respondent. 

As for the contention that hundreds 
of thousands had refused repatriation 
to the Soviet Union—American, Brit- 
ish, and French authorities had ob- 
structed the liaison missions of the 
U.S.S.R. in order to maintain those 
displaced persons for future use as 
mercenaries. 

Mr. Mansfield had resorted to slan- 
der and propaganda and had failed to 
deal with the substance of the matter. 


The only point he had made was that 
the United States did not like the 
events which had taken place in the 
Soviet Union and the people’s demo- 
cracies and had therefore decided to 
intervene in their domestic affairs with 
a view to making changes. It was 
that intervention which had led to the 
complaint of the Soviet Union. 


ORGANS CONFUSED The references to 
the Comintern and the Cominform 
showed that those organs, which were 
party affairs, had been confused with 
the Government of the Soviet Union. 
The United States had taken excep- 
tion to party affairs, but the Soviet 
Union was objecting to the enactment 
of legislation by a government. 

The Mutual Security Act plainly 
provided for the support of activities 
which were prohibited by the 1933 
Agreement—the establishment of mil- 
itary formations to support the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Even if 
NATO were defensive, it was clearly 
directed against the Soviet Union. The 
United States statement only served to 
substantiate the U.S.S.R. charge, and, 
Mr. Vyshinsky added, the full inten- 
tions of the law were also revealed 
by the statements of various members 
of Congress and others—to aid the 
refugees in order to aid the armed 
forces of NATO; to overthrow the 
Government of the Soviet Union and 
to achieve a change in its social struc- 
ture; and to use traitors for the or- 
ganization of rebellions in the people’s 
democracies and the Soviet Union. 





DURING THE FIRST COMMITTEE’S DEBATE: (left to right) Michael Mansfield, of the United States; 
Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom; and Andrei Y, Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R. 
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Representative Kirsten, author of the 
amendment providing for the ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000, had 
favored the organization of traitors 
into national formations because of 
the effect that such legions would 
have on the existing governments of 
their countries and because they would 
be less expensive as a result of the 
lower rates of pay. 

Mr. Vyshinsky warned that those 
“bargain-basement” legions would 
meet the same fate as had been met by 
the interventionists 30 years ago. It 
was worth recalling, he said, that 
throughout history there had never 
been a successful invasion of Russia. 


DIFFERENT CHARACTER The record at all 
points showed that the sponsors of the 
Mutual Security Act intended to re- 
cruit mercenaries for the struggle 
against the Soviet Union and the peo- 
ple’s democracies and to subsidize sub- 
versive activities. Such activities were 
of a wholly different order from the 
appeals made by the Comintern in 
1935 which were addressed to legal 
parties permitted by the states in 
which they were operating. 

On the draft agenda of the General 
Assembly there had been an_ item 
relating to the draft code of offences 
against the peace and security of man- 
kind. Chapter 6 of that draft code 
dealt with the outlawry of the initia- 
tion or encouragement of terrorism 
in another state or the toleration by a 
state of terrorist organizations directed 
against other states. The reasons why 
that item had been removed from the 
agenda had now emerged. Representa- 
tive Kirsten had become alarmed and 


insisted that the United States delega-. 


tion ensure the postponement of the 
consideration of the code. He had 
argued that terrorism was essential to 
the liberation movements in Eastern 
Europe, that propaganda alone was 
inadequate, and that force was neces- 
sary. The United States delegation 
and the delegations of the North At- 
lantic nations had accordingly arrang- 
ed for the draft code to be dropped 
from the agenda. 


UNITED STATES REPLY In a later state- 
ment, Mr. Mansfield declared that 
the charge of aggression combined 
with interference in the domestic af- 
fairs of another country was the most 
serious charge that one Member of 
the United Nations could make against 
another. In no circumstances should 
it be made for propaganda purposes, 
and the Government which made it 
must be able to produce convincing 
proof. The Soviet Union had _ pro- 
duced no proof whatever. Its purpose 
had been to attempt once again to 
malign the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and to impede the defence 
efforts of the free world. The broad 
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objectives of the Mutual Security Act 
were to strengthen the individual and 
collective defence of free countries 
and to facilitate their effective par- 
ticipation in the United Nations sys- 
tem of collective security. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had attacked only 
Title 1 of the Act, which dealt with 
the defence of the North Atlantic com- 
munity, whereas Title Il dealt with 
the Near East and Africa, Title III 
with Asia and the Pacific, and Title 
IV with the American Republics. 

So far as the North Atlantic Treaty 
was concerned, it constituted not a 
challege but the inevitable response 
of the North Atlantic community to the 
Soviet Union’s unmistakable attempts 
to extend its power over the continent 
of Europe by force or threats. The 
U.S.S.R. was constantly charging the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
with harboring aggressive aims, and 
it was now endeavoring to distort the 
Mutual Security Act by alleging that 
it Was aggressive and threatening to- 
ward the U.S.S.R., whereas its purpose 
was solely defensive. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had spoken at 
length on a permissive amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act providing 
funds for refugees from certain East- 
ern European countries who wished to 
join the Nato defence effort, and 
had given a unilateral interpretation 
of the terms of the Act. The intention 
of the United States Congress was 
that the funds appropriated under the 
amendment should be used, at the 
discretion of the President of the 
United States, to allow refugees who 
had escaped from Eastern Europe or 
persons who might succeed in escap- 
ing in the future to take part in the 
defence of the North Atlantic com- 
munity if they chose to do so. 


ONLY TO REPEL AGGRESSION Further- 
more, the Act would never be admin- 
istered by the United States authori- 
ties for the fantastic purposes described 
by the U.S.S.R. delegation. Whether 
military formations within NATO 
would actually be established was a 
matter for the North Atlantic Treaty 
powers, which would determine it after 
consultation. If such formations were 
ever established, they would be used 
only to repel aggression. 

Those unfortunate people who 
sought freedom from political oppres- 
sion were not traitors to their own 
fatherlands. They should enjoy not 
only the right of asylum, but also the 
right to join in the defence of free 
Europe if they chose. On the other 
hand, to train and equip a “foreign 
legion” for the invasion of another 
state and the overthrow of its govern- 
ment would be an aggressive act. 

In presenting a unilateral interpreta- 


tion of an amendment to a legislative 
act of the United States, the U.S.S.R. 


representative had mereiy given an il- 
lustration of the deep and unwar- 
ranted suspicion which the Soviet 
Union harbored for the outside world. 
Regarding Mr. Vyshinsky’s refer- 
ence to the United States C-47 trans- 
port plane whose crew was in Hun- 
gary, Mr. Mansfield emphasized that 
the equipment of the plane had been 
the standard equipment for the Mili- 
tary Transport Service of the United 
States Air Force. Its crew, however, 
was still illegally detained, and United 
States diplomatic representatives had 
been denied all access to them. 


U.S.S.R. REPLY In a lengthy reply, Mr. 
Vyshinsky asserted that the statements 
made in defence of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act were ludicrous. It had been 
stated, for instance, that the Act was 
not designed to be implemented and 
that it would never be applied. It 
was futile, too, to assert that no evi- 
dence had been given. The intentions 
of the law makers had been made 
clear in the opinions of members of 
Congress which he had quoted. Basing 
itself on the evidence in the records, 
the Soviet Union delegation had suc- 
ceeded in proving its contentions, Mr. 
Vyshinsky continued, and no attempt 
had been made to make another 
analysis of the documents cited. Yet 
in the face of that, it was contended 
that the Soviet Union had submittted 
no evidence. 

Mr. Mansfield’s arguments had 
merely confirmed that the appropria- 
tion was intended to finance escapees 
who were to be formed into military 
units. The refugees or escapees were 
to have come from the U.S.S.R. and 
the countries of the people’s demo- 
cracies. Thus, there was no longer 
any question of the United States’ 
helping the needy and the sick. The 
people to be assisted were to be mer- 
cenaries of the North Atlantic bloc. 

The attempt to represent the com- 
plaint as an attack against the United 
States and as designed to undermine 
the defensive measures of the North 
Atlantic bloc had failed. The Kirsten 
amendment, translated into law, meant 
liquidation of the old principles of 
international law, thus leading to law- 
lessness, and was one of the stages on 
the road to aggression to which the 
North Atlantic camp, led by the Unit- 
ed States, had committed itself. And 
the fact that the amendment was 
needed to translate into reality the in- 
tention of the North Atlantic bloc was 
the best evidence that NaToO itself 
was aggressive in nature. 


“UNPRECEDENTED” IN PEACE It was un- 
precedented that in time of peace a 
state which maintained normal diplo- 
matic relations with another state 
should openly organize, on its terri- 
tory, military formations consisting of 
citizens of other states, citizens who 
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had accidentally found themselves on 
the first state’s territory, with a view 
to exploiting such formations in a war 
against the very state of whose citi- 
zens they were formed. 

The United States had _ been 
dropping “refugees” by parachute over 
the U.S.S.R. and the countries of the 
people’s democracies in order to com- 
mit various crimes against the Gov- 
ernments in those countries. It was 
one thing for the United States to 
offer shelter and the opportunity to 
settle to those who wished to do so 
and who would thus be prepared to 
defend the United States against at- 
tack. But the Act complained of was 
to assist the coming to the United 
States of refugees to be recruited to 
fight against the states from which 
they had fled. The U.S.S.R., for its 
part, would never shelter on its ter- 
ritory any terrorist, no matter against 
whom his activities might be aimed. 

Among other points, Mr. Mansfield 
had failed to note that the U.S.S.R. 
position had been that the Marshall 
Plan resulted from a new expansionist 
course followed by the United States 
and directed against the U.S.S.R., the 
countries of the people’s democracies, 
and other countries all over the world. 
The expansionist program of the Unit- 
ed States recalled the defeat of the 
expansionist program of the fascist 
aggressors. 


KOREA Regarding Korea, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky recalled that the question of ag- 
gression there had been discussed in 
detail by the First Committee during 
the fifth session of the Assembly, and 
the systematic manner in which ag- 
gression had been unleashed and in- 
tervention had occurred on the part 
of the United States in internal Ko- 
rean affairs had not been denied. Mr. 
Vyshinsky recalled various documents 
which he had cited, including letters 
written by Syngman Rhee and the 
South Korean ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States and various statements made 
by South Korean and United States 
Officials, all of which had made it 
clear that plans had been drawn up 
long before. 

Several days previously, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky recalled, the military collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
had considered the case of two Amer- 
ican diversionists, displaced persons 
who had parachuted from an Ameri- 
can aircraft in the region of the Mol- 
davian S.S.R. Those persons had been 
furnished with false documents, 
weapons, vials of poison, tools for 
diversionist and terrorist activities, and 
large sums of money. Were those the 
standard equipment of the aircraft 
from which they had bailed out, as 
the State Department contended in the 
case of the United States transport 
aircraft forced down by Soviet fighters 
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over Hungarian territory? The para- 
chutists had admitted that they had 
been enlisted from a displaced per- 
sons camp by American counter-in- 
telligence in Western Germany, and 
had thereafter been dropped in 
Greece, whence they had been sent 
to Soviet territory. They were to have 
proceeded, after the fulfillment of their 
criminal tasks, to the city of Kars in 
Turkey, where they were to have met 
American intelligence officers. They 
had admitted their guilt, and that was 
but one example of the so-called de- 
fensive activities of members of the 
North Atlantic bloc, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said. Similar facts had been listed 
by Bulgaria, Hungary, and Poland, 
as well as Czechoslovakia. It could 
not be denied that the law of October 
10 was in operation and was being 
enforced for the purposes set forth 
by the U.S.S.R. 


NO APOLOGIES Mr. Mansfield, in turn, 
reiterated that the sole purpose of the 
amendment in question was to permit 
refugees to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The Act would 
be administered by the President of 
the United States for that purpose. 
The United States Government and 
people had no apologies to make for 
giving that opportunity to refugees 
from U.S.S.R. tyranny or for the ar- 
rangement to defend the North At- 
lantic area, which, despite what Mr. 
Vyshinsky had said, was a defensive, 
not an aggressive, arrangement. He 
called for a roll-call vote on the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution. 


VOTING In the debate, support for the 
draft resolution had been given by the 
representatives of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., which, with the 
U.S.S.R., voted for the proposal. 

Eighteen of the 39 states which 
voted against the Soviet Union’s draft 
resolution expressed their views or ex- 
plained their votes. They were Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, France, Greece, Iraq, Li- 
beria, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Of the eleven states which abstained 
in the vote — Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
and Yemen—Yemen was the only one 
to explain its abstention. The repre- 
sentative stated that his delegation be- 
lieved that complete non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of other states 
should be basic in international rela- 
tions, but did not believe that under- 
standing between states could be 
achieved through branding any state 
as an aggressor unless there was ample 
justification for such condemnation. 





NEW UNITED NATIONS 
YEARBOOK REVIEWS WORK 
DURING 1950 


The Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions 1950, published recently, is the 
fourth in a series of official yearbooks 
prepared by the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information. The 
new Yearbook, like its predecessors, 
presents a complete and impartial re- 
view of the United Nations during 
1950 in detailed ready reference form. 


The 1068-page volume gives a sepa- 
rate, comprehensive survey of each 
major problem considered during 
1950. For example, a complete chap- 
ter devoted to the Korean question re- 
views the actions and decisions of the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly. Similarly, the reader interested 
in the United Nations program of tech- 
nical assistance to under-developed 
areas will find in a single chapter a 
full account of the work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and General 
Assembly in this field. 

The opening chapters give a brief 
account of the origins and evolution 
of the United Nations and review the 
history of the Organization from 1946 
to the end of 1949. The next section 
is given over to the functions and 
structure of the major organs: the 
General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and the Sec- 
retariat. 

As in previous editions, a full sec- 
tion is devoted to the specialized agen- 
cies, covering their organization, struc- 
ture, and work in 1950. The Yearbook 
includes a full index; organizational 
charts; a map showing the Members 
of the United Nations, their depen- 
dencies, and Trust Territories; an insert 
illustrating the flags of the United Na- 
tions Members in full color; and a 
table indicating the Membership of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


In a foreword, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie writes: “The major prob- 
lems and achievements of the United 
Nations must be considered against the 
multifarious day-to-day activities of 
the Organization and its various spe- 
cialized agencies, the record of which 
will be found in the following pages. 
It is hoped that this account will 
present to the reader, whatever his 
special interest, a picture of the prob- 
lems which are being tackled, the work 
which is being done, and the results 
which are being achieved.” 


The Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions 1950 is priced at $ (US) 12.50, 
90/-sterling, Swiss francs 50.00, or 
the equivalent in other national cur- 
rencies. It is obtainable from all Unit- 
ed Nations sales agents. 
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FIFTH COMMITTEE GIVES FINAL 
APPROVAL TO 1952 BUDGET 


GROSS United Nations budget 

figure for 1952 of $48,096,780 
has been adopted by the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Commit- 
tee after the second and final reading 
of the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations. This total includes an 
appropriation of $5,500,000 for “in- 
vestigations, inquiries, building con- 
struction and other activities,” ap- 
proved in the form of joint Canada- 
United States amendments to the Ad- 
visory Committee’s Draft Appropria- 
tion for the Financial Year 1952. 
These amendments provide appropria- 
tions for the United Nations Field 
Service, increase in the number of 
Headquarters guards, establishment of 
a cost of living allowance for Head- 
quarters staff and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures. Each proposal must be 
approved separately by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly. If the 
Assembly should fail to confirm or 
should reduce any appropriation in 
the amendments, the Member states 
will receive a proportionate credit on 
contributions due or refund of con- 
tributions paid. The budget total also 
includes the cost of extending the 
General Assembly into 1952, and was 
adopted by a vote ‘of 36-5 (Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and U.S.S.R.). 


SOVIET OBJECTION After the vote the 
Soviet delegate, Mr. Roshchin, ex- 
plained that his delegation felt bound 
to vote against the budget as a whole, 
although in prevous years it had mere- 
ly abstained. The U.S.S.R. could not 
agree to a number of appropriations 
such as those for the Field Service, the 
decorations for the so-called United 
Nations Forces in Korea and certain 
commissions of investigations and in- 
quiry. Moreover, said Mr. Roshchin, 
the total was far higher than the $35,- 
000,000 net which his delegation con- 
sidered adequate. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND To increase 
the amount of the Working Capital 
Fund, the Fifth Committee adopted 
an Advisory Committee recommenda- 
tion that “on a provisional basis, the 
balance on surplus account ($1,239,- 
000) available for application against 
assessments for the year 1952 should 
be transferred to the Working Capital 
Fund, and not used as hitherto to re- 
duce annual assessments.” Several 
delegates pointed out that the need 
to increase the Fund arose only be- 
cause many Members were in arrears 
with their contributions, and the Com- 
mittee included in its formal resolution 
on the provisional transfer of monies 
to the Fund an Australian proposal 
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inviting Member governments “to ex- 
amine methods whereby within the 
limits of their constitutional processes 
a substantial portion of their contribu- 
tions might be paid within the early 
part of the Organization’s financial 
year” and to report results to the 
seventh Assembly. 

Another Committee measure was 
the approval of supplementary esti- 
mates amounting to $1,126,900 for 
the 1951 budget to cover expenses al- 
ready incurred beyond the original fig- 
ure of $47,798,600. 

For the information of the General 
Assembly, the Fifth Committee also 
decided to report that it considered 
$45,000 adequate to meet the finan- 
cial implications of the resolution 
passed by the ad hoc Committee con- 
cerning possible establishment of a 
commission to determine whether free 
elections can be held in Germany. The 
figure of $45,000 was accepted as a 


result of a report by the Advisory 
Committee and was put forward pure- 
ly for information. It in no way con- 
stituted an appropriation. 


ELECTIONS The Fifth Committee made 
a number of recommendations for ap- 
pointments to fill vacancies in sub- 
sidiary United Nations bodies. For 
the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions, it 
recommended the re-appointment of 
Thanassis Aghnides, of Greece, and 
Igor V. Chechetkin, of the U.S.S.R., 
and the appointment of Eduardo Car- 
rizosa, of Colombia. Five were rec- 
ommended for the Committee on 
Contributions — Rene Charron, of 
France; Arthur S. Lall, of India; 
Stuart A. Rice, of the United States; 
Jose Saenz, of Mexico, and Georgi 
Saksin, of the U.S.S.R. Homero Viteri- 
Lafronte, of Ecuador, and Bror Pet- 
ren, of Sweden, were named to the 
United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal while two vacancies in the 
United Nations Staff Pension Com- 
mittee were filled by Warren B. Irons, 
of the United States, and K. G. Bren- 
nan, of Australia. 





LONG RANGE PROBLEM OF ASSISTING REFUGEES 


Assimilation of refugees into the 
countries where they reside is the best 
long-term solution of the problem of 
assisting refugees. This is the essence 
of a resolution adopted by the 15- 
nation Advisory Committee to the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
on Refugees which held its first ses- 
sion in Geneva from December 3-7 
last year. Considering this an urgent 
need, the Advisory Committee asked 
the High Commissioner to establish 
relations with the competent organs 
of the United Nations for this pur- 
pose. 

The Advisory Committee recognized 
the continuing needs of a certain num- 
ber of refugees. It noted the High 
Comissioner’s intention to ask the 
General Assembly to authorize him 
“to open the necessary negotiations 
and to appeal for voluntary contribu- 
tions with a view to creating a special 
fund for the assistance to refugees 
in urgent need.” [The High Commis- 
sioner’s Report is being currently dis- 
cussed by the Assembly’s Third (So- 
cial, Humanitarian, Cultural) Commit- 
tee. | 

While assimilation and integration 
of refugees within the countries where 
they now reside must be the aim, the 
Advisory Committee considered that 
in the present circumstances migration 
activities must also continue “as an 
appropriate means of contributing to 
the solution of the refugee problem.” 

The Committee agreed with the 
High Commissioner that states willing 
to promote migration should ensure 


that the refugees within the High Com- 
missioner’s mandate also receive a fair 
share in any opportunities for migra- 
tion which would be provided. 


REFUGEES FROM BULGARIA Turkey, a 
member of the Advisory Committee, 
stressed the burden placed on its 
economy by the influx of some 250,- 
000 refugees from Bulgaria and sug- 
gested that this provided occasion for 
international assistance. So that it 
may advise the High Commissoner on 
this matter, the Committee invited 
him to examine and report to it on the 
status and conditions of these per- 
sons. 

This was the first session of the 
United Nations High Commissioner’s 
Advisory Committee on Refugees 
which was established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its sum- 
mer session last year to advise the 
High Commissioner “at his request” 
in the exercise of his functons. The 
Committee is composed of Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, the Federal German Republic, 
the Holy See, Israel, Italy, Switzerland, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Venezuela. The 
Committee elected Finn Frils (Den- 
mark) as chairman; Philipp Zutter 
(Switzerland) vice-chairman; and Don- 
ald Blaisdell (United States) as rap- 
porteur. Representatives of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, and 
many non-governmental organizations 
attended this session. 
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TOWING METHODS on the Mississippi River (above) were but one of many aspects of inland water trans- 
port examined by the Asian experts in the United States, where, though growing in use, it is not as 
important a means of transport as in parts of Europe. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TANK BARGES was observed by the experts at a St. Louis (United States) workshop. 
Building begins with laying five flat sections on the floor. Four of these are afterwards raised to vertical 
position by hydraulic arms to form ends and sides which are then welded into place. 
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cougeés visited. 
THE NEED FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL to maintain and repair towing craft and self-propelled barges was 
one of the problems to which the Far Eastern experts gave attention on their tour. Shown above is skipper 
of a typical canal barge in the United Kingdom. 
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MAINTAINING NAVIGABILITY of rivers and canals often requires frequent dredging. 
In Holland, the visiting experts examined not only the use but also the construction of 
dredgers, one of which is shown below in process of completion. 


SARGiwas inspected on Thames River, England. Craft 
carry more than equivalents made of steel but also 

n, being highly resistant to corrosion. 
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NEW EFFORT TO SOLVE 
TOGOLAND UNIFICATION PROBLEM 


EW measures toward a final settle- 
ment of the Ewe and Togoland 
unification problem have been recom- 
mended by the Assembly’s Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee. After hear- 
_ ing oral statements from tribal spokes- 
men on this five-year-old question the 
Committee, on January 2, adopted a 
resolution which called for the dis- 
patch of a special mission to the two 
West African Trust Territories to in- 
vestigate all aspects of the problem. 
The resolution, adopted by 35 votes to 
0, with 12 abstentions, (see box on 
page 69 for full text) recognized the 
urgency of a solution to the Ewe 
problem which was first brought to the 
United Nations in 1947. The proposal 
asked the two Administering Author- 
ities concerned to extend the functions 
and powers of a Joint Council in 
Togoland, in which all major groups 
should participate, allowing it to ex- 
amine all phases of the Ewe and 
related problems and “to make rec- 
ommendations thereon.” 

The Ewes, a tribe of about one mil- 
lion people, are at present divided 
between British and French-adminis- 
tered Togoland and the neighboring 
Gold Coast colony. For the past five 
years they have been petitioning the 
United Nations on their grievances 
and appealing for the unification of 
their people under a single administra- 
tion. Last summer the Trusteeship 
Council noted fresh proposals ad- 
vanced by the Administering Author- 
ities. These included establishment of 
a Joint Council for Togoland Affairs 
which would serve as a meeting place 
for the indigenous representatives and 
assist in harmonizing the development 
of the two territories. 

Taking up the Trusteeship Council’s 
report on the issue, the Fourth Com- 
mittee, on December 13, began con- 
sideration of the problem. Earlier, it 
had agreed to hear indigenous spokes- 
men from the Togolands. 


ANGLO-FRENCH PROPOSAL Before the 
Committee was a joint resolution, 
sponsored by Britain and France, con- 
cerning the establishment and opera- 
tion of a Joint Council in Togoland. 
Introducing this proposal Sir Alan 
Burns, of the United Kingdom, first of 
all recalled the basic principles which, 
he said, should govern any approach 
to what was now known as the “Ewe 
problem.” 

Any proposals for its solution must 
pay full regard to the known wishes 
of the peoples of the two territories 
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and command general acceptance by 
them or, at the very least, acceptance 
by a large majority. Any change in 
political organization must be econom- 
ically and fiscally, as well as politically, 
practicable. He stressed the conclusion 
reached by the Administering Author- 
ities, based on consultation with the 
peoples of the territories, that no solu- 
tion involving an alteration of bound- 
aries, or of political allegiance, would 
command the general assent of the 
peoples of those two territories or even 
the agreement of a majority. The 
meaning and implications of the term 
“unification,” a word which was vir- 
tually the only common element in 
the proposals sponsored by the various 
political parties and petitioners who 
disagreed with the Administering Au- 
thorities, merited close consideration. 
Any definition of that term must imply 
the creation of some new political 
entity which would be bound to have 
its own constitutional organization, 
whatever its relationship to one or 
more of the neighboring territories 
might be. It would have to have its 
own administrative organization and 
its own fiscal and economic structure. 
The renunciation by fractions of the 
present Trust Territories of their pres- 
ent status must inevitably mean their 
abandonment of the advantages which 
they enjoyed under their present state, 
in exchange for any which might be 
conferred by their new state. The 
Administering Authorities could not 
be satisfied with any proposal which 
furthered the ambitions of a single 
section in either of the territories with- 
out regard to the inevitable repercus- 
sions on its less vocal but more numer- 
ous compatriots. 


COUNCIL'S MEMBERSHIP Sir Alan then 
analyzed the contents of the Anglo- 
French Memorandum and the arrange- 
ments for the Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs. The Council consisted of 
fifteen members from Togoland under 
French administration and six from 
Togoland under British administration. 
Some political parties, especially in 
British Togoland, would have pre- 
ferred parity of membership between 
the two territories. The United King- 
dom felt that such an arrangement 
would be unjust, since one of the terri- 
tories was so much larger, both in area 
and population, than the other. To 
avoid the injustice of placing the mem- 
bers from the larger territory in a 
position in which they would always 
be able to impose their will on the 


representatives of the smaller, it had 
been decided that all resolutions or 
actions of the Joint Council must be 
approved by three-quarters of the total 
membership, i.e., by at least sixteen 
votes. 

The Joint Council’s terms of refer- 
ence were broad and flexible. It was 
to discuss and advise the Administer- 
ing Authorities on the co-ordination 
of development plans in _ frontier 
areas, the amelioration of conditions 
caused by the existence of the fron- 
tiers, and other matters of common 
concern to the people of the two 
territories. Such matters included ques- 
tions of political, economic, social, 
educational and cultural development. 
To establish an over-rigid or over- 
detailed framework for the operation 
of a new body such as the Joint 
Council would be likely to frustrate 
the hopes of the two Administering 
Authorities that the responsible mem- 
bers of the Council would find it a fit 
instrument to further their legitimate, 
common interests. It was characteristic 
of the arrangements that much was 
left to the political sagacity and initia- 
tive of the members themselves. 

Sir Allan stressed the importance of 
the allocation to the Joint Council of 
funds to be spent at its discretion. No 
device induced more rapidly a sense 
both of realism and of power than 
that of control over public moneys. 
The Administering Authorities had 
been accused in the past of establish- 
ing mere “talking-shops.”’ Such charges 
were palpably unwarranted in the pres- 
ent case. The new institution was 
intended to be a well-established body 
of lasting benefit to the peoples of the 
two territories, and effective institu- 
tions could not be improvised. It 
might be felt that the present body 
differed little from the previous Con- 
sultative Commission, which many 
members of the Trusteeship Council 
and the Fourth Committee had char- 
acterized as a failure. The nature and 
functions of the two bodies were, how- 
ever, very different. The Joint Coun- 
cil had broader and more positive 
functions and had been designed to 
act as an effective and practical in- 
strument in ensuring congruity be- 
tween developments in all fields of 
common concern to the two territories, 
and to stimulate harmonious progress. 

It was not the intention of the 
United Kingdom or France to limit 
the exercise of the right of petition by 
those who wished to have recourse to 
it, even though they might represent 
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unly a fractional proportion of the 
population. It was in that spirit that 
the United Kingdom had not opposed 
proposals that certain representatives 
from the territories should appear 
before the Fourth Committee. He 
welcomed their presence, in the con- 
fidence that they would not abuse their 
privilege and would confine them- 
selves to emphasizing their point of 
view on the issues involved. It would 
clearly be inappropriate for a Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly to 
usurp the functions of the Trustee- 
ship Council and to deal with peti- 
tions On matters of administrative 
detail which properly fell within the 
competence of the Council . 

In conclusion, Sir Alan commended 
for endorsement by the Fourth Com- 
mittee the detailed arrangements set 
out in the Memorandum, Those ar- 
rangements were going forward and 
would be specially examined by the 
Visiting Mission of the Trusteeship 
Council which was to visit West Africa 
in the near future. The Council would 
be able, in the light of the Mission’s 
report, to review the arrangements 
made and recommend to the Adminis- 
tering Authorities any adjustments 
which.might be required. 


TRIBAL VIEWS The Committee next 
heard statements by tribal representa- 
tives from the territories. The first of 
these, Sylvanus Olympio, representing 
the All-Ewe Conference, reviewed the 
historical background of the Ewe ques- 
tion recalling how, in 1920, former 
German Togoland was split into two 
parts and how the Ewes themselves 
were divided into three zones—includ- 
ing the Gold Coast colony. Turning to 
the situation since the end of the war 
Mr. Olympio said the desire for unifi- 
cation had swept the country and 
would never die down. It had gone 
far beyond what was originally a tribal 
problem and had become a real na- 
tional aspiration. 

The Trusteeship Council had rec- 
ognized that the majority of the Ewe 
population desired that their people 
should be unified under one adminis- 
tration. The Administering Author- 
ities, however, had sought to ease 
away the Ewe problem rather than 
solve it. They had made certain im- 
provements in the material difficulties 
caused by the frontier but their own 
problems of sovereignty had blocked 
any real progress. They had come to 
no agreement on the cardinal problems 
of language and education. The Visit- 
ing Mission in 1949 had realized that 
the demand for unification could not 
be answered by economic and social 
measures, but was a capital political 
problem, to which an urgent solution 
must be sought in the interests of 
peace and stability. 

A mere accident of geography, Mr. 
Olympio continued, had made Togo- 
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land important to the colonial powers. 
On one side lay the Crown Colony 
of the Gold Coast, whose nationalist 
aspirations were fast approaching the 
goal of self-government, and on the 
other, territories of the French Union, 
whose millions of people had not yet 
faced the choice between self-govern- 
ment or independence and “/a prés- 
ence francaise.” Thus, Togoland was 
the “buffer state” separating militant 
nationalism from a very different idea 
of political development. From the 
time the Visiting Mission had reported 
that the Ewe problem was a “national- 
ist and urgent one,” an unremitting 
campaign had been waged, both in 
Togoland and in the United Nations, 
to prove that the Visiting Mission had 
been mistaken and that the Ewe uni- 
fication movement did not exist. 

In French Togoland, almost every 
conceivable weapon had been used 
against the Ewe people, including un- 
democratic elections, arbitrary arrests 
and the suppression of free speech and 
the right of assembly. Within the 
United Nations the results of such 
tactics had been used to prove that the 
Ewe problem was a minority one and 
the Ewes a trouble-making minority. 

Commenting on the policies pursued 
by the two Administering Authorities, 
Mr. Olympio said that by exploiting 
alleged disunity between the Ewe and 
other peoples of Togoland on certain 
aspects of unification and by encourag- 
ing government-supported opposition 
groups—such as the “Union des 
Chefs” in Northern Togoland—the 
administering powers had succeded in 
securing agreement on the setting up 
of a new Consultative Commission to 
“ascertain the real wishes and interests 
of all the populations.” The All-Ewe 
Conference, although having serious 
doubts as to its usefulness, had agreed 
to co-operate. Its worst fears had 
been realized when it learned the pro- 
posed procedure for the election of 
members to the Consultative Commis- 
sion from French Togoland. The elec- 
toral procedure, by assigning a pre- 
dominant part to chiefs who were 
subservient to the Administering Au- 
thority, had made it absolutely certain 
that the great majority of the people 
favoring unification would have only 
a minority voice in the Commission. 
The result had therefore been a fore- 
gone conclusion. 





APPEALS IGNORED All appeals to the 
Administering Authority for an equi- 
table and democratic election proced- 
ure had gone unheeded. However, 
the Consultative Commission, whose 
object was ostensibly to find a solution 
to the Ewe problem, had met and the 
result had been as expected: a con- 
sensus against unification. Further 
attempts by the Administering Author- 
ities to obtain the Ewe participation 
had also had to be refused, since the 


composition of the Consultative Com- 
mission would have remained un- 
changed otherwise. Yet the second 
session of the Commission had brought 
to light an interesting fact. The rec- 
ords showed a growing undercurrent 
of opinion in favor of unification on 
the part of those very delegates who 
had been instructed to speak against 
the movement. 

Conditions in French Togoland had 
not improved since that time. Indeed, 
said Mr. Olympio, the relationship be- 
tween the Ewe movement and the 
Administering Authority had worsened. 
Every means had been employed to 
crush the movement. Prominent sup- 
porters had been subjected to persecu- 
tion; the right to freedom of speech 
and freedom of assembly had been 
curtailed or withdrawn; collection of 
funds had been forbidden save with 
the authorization of the Governor; 
progressive persons had been prevent- 
ed from entering the Territory; there 
was a ban on newspapers from the 
Gold Coast; and the police had been 
strongly reinforced. 

In conclusion, Mr. Olympio affirmed 
that for Togoland, self-government 
and unification went hand in hand; 
otherwise, a self-governing state would 
not be possible. Moreover, the All- 
Ewe Conference had never envisaged 
a united Ewe country or a united 
Togoland standing alone in West 
Africa. The eventual inter-relationship 
of all West Africa countries was still 
a matter of conjecture, to be settled 
in good time and in accordance with 
the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned. All the Ewe people 
were asking was that the United Na- 
tions should help remedy the injustice 
of partition. 


“CRUELLY BROKEN” General endorse- 
ment of Mr. Olympio’s views was 
submitted by two other representatives 
of indigenous organs. Senyo G. Antor, 
of the Joint Togoland Congress, said 
his peoples’ common purpose was 
resistance to having their country 
“cruelly broken into two pieces”— 
one half of it swallowed by the symbol 
of modern colonialism called the 
French Union, and the other half by 
the British colony of the Gold Coast. 
Their common cause was to be joined 
together as one people and given self- 
government and independence. Com- 
mon sense cried out that they should 
be joined together, but in British Togo- 
land they had been forced to become 
provincial dwellers of the Gold Coast, 
while in French Togoland the French 
taught the French language, French 
manners, sang the praises of the 
French Union and asked “why have a 
parliament in Togoland when there is 
already one in Paris?” They asked 
“why be a Togolander at all when 
you can be a citizen of the French 
Union?” 
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Each Administering Authority had 
refused to give the people constitu- 
tional organs or economic and social 
conditions allowing them to develop 
together toward self-government or 
independence. They did this because 
they put their own interest first—not 
those of the indigenous population. 
What did France want with its poor 
“cut-off bit” of Togoland? It was of 
no possible use as a colony but they 
would hold on to it like grim death, 
said Mr. Antor. 

Referring to the hundreds of peti- 
tions, memoranda and cablegrams sent 
to the United Nations from Togoland 
on the Ewe question, Mr. Antor held 
that the many meaningless resolutions 
passed by the Trusteeship Council on 
the subject had impaired the prestige 
of the United Nations among the peo- 
ples of the Trust Territories who had 
seen the Administering Authorities 
gain a stranglehold on the Council 
during the past few years. That was 
why the Togolanders had decided to 
bring their case before the General 
Assembly. Their one demand now was 
for self-government or independence 
and the right to solve the unification 
problem according to the will of the 
people. They hoped the United Na- 
tions would send a special commission 
to “look at the facts and point out 
the way.” 

Dr. Martin Aku, spokesman for the 
Comite de l'Union Togolaise, thought 
there were three essential problems be- 
fore the Fourth Committee: the desire 
of the people of Togoland for immedi- 
ate self-government; the problem of 
unification; and the question raised by 
the exercise of rights and liberties and 
their observance by the Administering 
Authority. The unification problem 
had two aspects—that of tribal unifica- 
tion, as presented by Mr. Olympio, 
and that of territorial unification, as 
presented by Mr. Antor. There were 
fundamental differences between the 
two theses and that fact had been a 
deterrent to those non-colonial powers 
which might have been inclined to 
support the claims of the Ewes. Dr. 
Aku stressed that it was essential for 
Togoland’s development that these two 
theses should be merged into one 
common aspiration—self-government. 
The insistence of the Ewes on a com- 
plete solution of the problem was due 
to the fact that unification of the two 
Togolands would give them only 
partial satisfaction, since the Ewes in 
the Gold Coast colony would remain 
outside their community. Therefore, 
the only just solution of the problem 
was the abolition of the colonial 
regime. 

Asserting that during the past few 
months the movement favoring self- 
government had gained strength, Dr. 
Aku said this had been stimulated by 
the policy of oppression and injustice 
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practiced by the Administering Au- 
thorities, and their attempts, by in- 
timidation, to prevent the people of 
Togoland from resorting to United 
Nations mediation for a peaceful set- 
tlement. The memorandum presented 
by Britain and France once again 
demonstrated the determination of the 
Administering Authorities to prevent 
emancipation, by fair means or foul. 
Despite the generosity shown by 
France to oppressed peoples in the 
past, the local French administration 
had “declared war” on the Mouvement 
de l'Unite Togolaise, said Dr. Aku. 
That was why the people were ap- 
pealing to the United Nations. 


MEMBERS’ QUESTIONS Several members 
then questioned the indigenous spokes- 
men on various aspects of the Ewe 
and related problems. Dr. Guy Perez 
Cisneros, of Cuba, wondered whether 
the Ewe representatives believed that 
the unification of the various seg- 
ments of Ewe peoples would adverse- 
ly affect the interests of other races 
inhabiting Togoland, particularly in 
the northern parts of the territories. 
Mr. Olympio replied that his people 
would welcome a unification which 
included other Togoland tribes, pro- 
viding that they would later have the 
right of deciding whether they wished 
to remain in the unified country or 
not. 

Was membership in the Joint Togo- 
land Congress open to all the tribes 
of British and French Togoland, asked 
A. B. Pant, of India. The Congress 
represented the interests of the Ewes 
in both territories, said Mr. Antor. 
Replying further to the representative 
of India, Mr. Antor said that in reality 
British Togoland was not represented 
on the Gold Coast Legislative Assem- 
bly, because the three so-called Togo- 
land representatives were not elected 
by the people but appointed by the 
Administration. Moreover, they were 
not Togolanders, but belonged to the 
Gold Coast. 

Observing that the Ewe problem 
affected not only British Togoland, but 
also the Gold Coast colony, which was 
rapidly advancing toward Dominion 
status, Mr. Pant asked whether and 
to what extent the Ewe representatives 
felt the people of the territory should 
participate in a solution of their prob- 
lems. The Ewes looked upon the 
country as their own, said Mr. Olym- 
pio. They drew no distinctions be- 
tween a colony, a crown colony, man- 
dated territory, or Trust Territory. 
They had appealed to the United Na- 
tions as an organization working for 
world peace. It was true that some 
Ewes lived in the Gold Coast where, 
paradoxically, they enjoyed more free- 
dom than those in the Trust Territory. 
If, however, Togoland were granted 
independence it would be easy to con- 





sult the Gold Coast concerning the 
type of association or federation to be 
set up. The Ewes in the Gold Coast 
preferred to live with their brothers 
in Togoland, provided they had the 
same liberties as they now enjoyed. 
They had lived together sixty years 
before the Europeans invaded Africa. 
Replying to S. H. Tajibnapis, of 
Indonesia, Mr. Olympio said the in- 
digenous people in French Togoland 
were never consulted on anything by 
the Administering Authority. As he 
had already indicated, it was im- 
possible for the indigenous inhabitants 
to advance toward independence if all 
their laws were made in a legislative 
body of 600 members meeting in 
France and haying only a single repre- 
sentative from the territory. 
Questioned further by the In- 
donesian representative, Mr. Olympio 
said that apart from giving advice on 
“a few matters”—which the Governor 
was not bound to accept—the main 
business of the Representative Assem- 
bly in French Togoland was to pass 
the budget. In this also its authority 
was only nominal, because the budget 
contained some compulsory items 
with which it was not entitled: to deal. 
Moreover, the Governor, in private 
council, could prepare and pass it 
without the Assembly's approval being 
required, as had happened in 1950. 
Asked what was being done to extend 
the powers of the Assembly, Mr. Oym- 
pio said he had read that changes were 
to be introduced but knew no details. 
The Ewe representative next replied 
to a series of questions by Jose Ingles, 
of the Philippines, who asked about 
the campaigns said to be waged against 
the unification movement, and the in- 
timidation of indigenous leaders. The 
persecution campaign in French Togo- 
land, said Mr. Olympio, had started 
soon after the report of the Visiting 
Mission had stated that the unifica- 
tion movement was of a popular, na- 
tionalistic character and no_ longer 
merely an economic problem. Soon 
afterwards a new Governor had ar- 
rived from Indo-China and it was 
soon obvious that he had been given 
special instructions to eradicate the 
unification movement. He had even 
admitted that that was his purpose. 
Mr. Olympio went on to cite cases 
of chiefs being jailed, meetings broken 
up and persons arrested on “trumped- 
up charges.” No supporters of the 
unification movement felt secure be- 
cause even if they were not directly 
employed by the Administration, they 
could always be dismissed and exiled 
to some other territory upon the slight- 
est pretext. He himself was one of 
those but did not want to mention the 
matter. 
Dr. Aku quoted incidents in Octo- 
ber 1950, in connection with the elec- 
tions in French Togoland for the Con- 
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sultative Commission. He charged that 
the Governor had intervened directly 
and that there had been wholesale ar- 
rests of supporters of the unification 
movement. For his part, Mr. Antor 
said, he could state “with pride” that 
there had been no cases of intimida- 
tion in British-administered Togoland. 

Questioned further by Dr. Ingles 
concerning the Anglo-French pro- 
posals to set up a Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs, Mr. Antor did not 
think these would be acceptable to his 
people as what was needed was a 
council with real powers. To this, Mr. 
Olympio added that the Joint Coun- 
cil’s terms of reference would be even 
narrower than those of the Consulta- 
tive Commission. His people could not 
approve of the arrangements for select- 
ing the Council’s members nor of the 
voting provisions. 


NORTHERN TRIBES The representative of 
the Joint Togoland Congress was 
asked by Sir Alan Burns if he thought 
the Dagombas in the North wished to 


be linked up with a unified Togoland. 
In this regard, Sir Alan recalled that the 
Visiting Mission’s report had disclosed 
that the unification movement was not 
popular in the northern areas of the 
two territories. It could not be said 
that the problem of the tribes in those 
regions was insignificant since they 
numbered 180,000 persons—or more 
than the Ewes inhabiting the southern 
section of British Togoland. 

In reply, Mr. Antor asserted that 
the Dagombas formed only a small 
minority of the total population of 
British-administered Togoland. More- 
over, questions arising from the arbi- 
trary separation of populations were 
frequently encountered in West Africa. 
The peoples were “looking to the 
future” and it was only when British 
and French Togoland had been uni- 
fied that the people could be called 
on to indicate by plebiscite the nature 
of their relations with neighboring ter- 
ritories. 

Referring to Mr. 
charge that representatives 


Antor’s earlier 
of an 


American firm had been arrested and 
expelled from Togoland last Septem- 
ber, Sir Alan said the facts reported 
were inaccurate. What had happened 
was that a Canadian representative of 
a commercial firm had arrived in Brit- 
ish Togoland and visited Ho and Ho- 
hoe, where he met Mr. Antor on 
September 4. In checking his papers 
the local police ascertained that the 
representative had a transit visa au- 
thorizing him to go from Accra (Gold 
Coast) to Lomé (French Togo- 
land), but since Hohoe was not on 
the direct route for such a trip he 
had been asked to return to Accra in 
order to regularize his papers. There 
had never been any question of arrest. 
In Accra the representative had been 
informed by the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs that, under the prevail- 
ing law, all cocoa produced in British 
Togoland was bought by the Cocoa 
Marketing Board for the Gold Coast, 
with which he could negotiate if he 
was interested in buying cocoa. The 
representative subsequently stated that 


| COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION ON EWE PROBLEM | 


The full text of the resolution adopted 
by the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
on January 2, was as follows: 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


“NOTING that in accordance with Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 441 (V), the 
Trusteeship Council has devoted a spe- 
cial chapter of its annual report to setting 
forth steps taken in connection with Ewe 
and Togoland unification question, 


“NOTING in particular the endorsement 
by the Trusteeship Council of the deci- 
sion of the Administering Authorities 
concerned to terminate the activities of 
the standing Consultative Commission 
and to establish a Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs to advise them on matters 
of common concern to the two Trust 
Territories, and assist in harmonizing de- 
velopment in these territories. 


“NorinG that the Trusteeship Council 
also recommended that the two Admin- 
istering Authorities ensure that the scope 
of responsibilities of the proposed Joint 
Council be sufficiently broad to enable 
it to exercise its function with respect to 
all questions of common concern to the 
people of the two Trust Territories, in- 
cluding questions of political, economic, 
social, educational and cultural develop- 
ment; 


“NorTING that the Trusteeship Council 
further recommended that the methods 
of determining the composition and 
selecting members of the Joint Council 
be such as to ensure, if possible, the 
participation of the major groups in the 
two Trust Territories; 


“HAVING EXAMINED the arrangements 
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made by the two Administering Authori- 
ties concerned for establishment and 
operation of a Joint Council as set out 
in document A/C.4/198; 


“HAVING CONSIDERED the oral repre- 
sentations made in regard to these ar- 
rangements by representatives of the All- 
Ewe Conference, the Togoland Congress 
and the Comite de [Unite Togolaise. 

(A) Notes the objections raised by 
those representatives against the proposed 
arrangements in respect of, firstly, their 
inadequacy as a means of solving the 
Ewe and Togoland unification problem 
and, secondly, their failure to ensure 
equitable and democratic representation 
of all sections of the population; 


“(B) Notes with concern, from the 
statements made by those representatives 
in amplification of petitions received from 
the Trust Territories, the atmosphere of 
tension which appears to exist in the ter- 
ritories as a result of delay in arriving at 
an adequate solution, and notes also the 
statements in a different sense made by 
the representatives of the Progress Party 
and the Union of Chiefs from Togoland 
under French administration; 

“(C) Notes further the comments of 
the two Administering Authorities con- 
cerned on the observations of petitioners; 


“UrGes the two Administering Au- 
thorities concerned and the peoples in- 
volved to exert every effort to achieve a 
prompt, constructive and equitable settle- 
ment of the problem, taking fully into 
account the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned; 


“RECOMMENDS to this end that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities consult fully with 


the various parties and groups concerned 
before constituting the proposed Joint 
Council, with a view to devising satis- 
factory procedure for the election of 
representatives to the Council; 


“RECOMMENDS that the Adminstering 
Authorities, in consultation with the 
representatives of the peoples concerned, 
extend the functions and powers of the 
Joint Council to enable it to consider all 
aspects of the Ewe and Togoland unifica- 
tion problems and to make recommenda- 
tions thereon; 


“RECOMMENDS, in view of the urgency 
of this problem, that the Trusteeship 
Council devote more intensive attention 
to all aspects of it affecting the two 
Trust Territories; 


“RECOMMENDS further, that the Trus- 
teeship Council at its tenth session ar- 
range for the dispatch to the Trust Ter- 
ritories concerned of a special mission, 
or alternatively, for its next periodic 
Visiting mission to these two Trust Terri- 
tories to devote sufficient time to the 
problem to study it thoroughly, including 
the functioning of the proposed Joint 
Council, and to submit to the Council a 
detailed report thereon, including speci- 
fic recommendations, which shall take 
full account of the real wishes and in- 
terests of the peoples concerned; 


“REQUESTS the Trusteeship Council to 
instruct the mission so dispatched to sub- 
mit its report to the Council for con- 
sideration at its eleventh session and, 


“REQUESTS the Trusteeship Council to 
submit to the seventh regular session of 
the General Assembly a special report 
covering all aspects of the problem.” 
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he had been misled by Mr. Antor re- 
garding arrangements for cocoa sales 
and that he had no further interest in 
staying in the territory which he left 
of his own free will on September 7. 

Mr. Antor, disputing this explana- 
tion of the case, said it was no exag- 
geration to say that the representative 
in question had been arrested by the 
police and ordered to return to Accra. 

Replying to Jose Luis Mendoza, of 
Guatemala, Mr. Olympio reiterated 
that the Ewes were opposed to the 
new Anglo-French proposals first, be- 
cause the experiment had already 
been tried unsuccessfully; secondly, 
because the Joint Council would con- 
sist of persons appointed by the Ad- 
ministration and thirdly because its 
establishment could yield no concrete 
results and would not even constitute 
a first step toward unification. 

Susequently, the Committee, on De- 
cember 21, heard the views of two 
other Togoland representatives, speak- 
ing on behalf of tribes populating the 
northern regions. Representing the 
Parti Togolais du Progres, with a 
membership of about 40,000, Robert 
Ajavon said his group’s program was 
to collaborate with the Administering 
Authorities in promoting the eco- 
nomic, social and political advance- 
ment of Togoland so that it might 
progressively develop toward indepen- 
dence as a member of the French 
Union. Pointing out that at the local 
level unification meant the unification 
of the two Togolands and not of the 
Ewes, Mr. Ajavon said at the interna- 
tional level the two interpretations had 
become so intimately merged that they 
raised many problems which had final- 
ly obscured the substance of the ques- 
tion. Only after the restoration of 
ancient Togoland—as constituted dur- 
ing the German regime—would the 
populations of the territory be able to 
demand the unification of the Ewes 
under a single Togolese . administra- 
tion. The present conception of Ewe 
unification was, he held, an outmoded 
viewpoint and would deprive the 
Northern tribes of an outlet to the sea 
—an injustice which the more progres- 
sive people could not tolerate. 

Mr. Ajavon noted that for the first 
time since the Ewe problem had 
arisen, the representative of the All- 
Ewe Conference had admitted that a 
tribal state could be viable only if 
it was incorporated in an economically 
strong entity. But the Parti togolais 
du progres parted company with Mr. 
Antor when the latter said that he 
was asking only independence or 
autonomy for the moment, so that the 
peoples concerned might themselves 
settle the problem of unification at a 
later date. It was questionable whether 
Togoland was in a position to pre- 
serve its independence once it had 
acquired it. Political independence de- 
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pended on economic independence. 
But Togoland was basically an agri- 
cultural country. As Togoland’s re- 
sources were limited, it had to be- 
come a member of an economic part- 
nership. Such a partnership existed 
in the French Union, which in addi- 
tion to administrative autonomy 
offered Togoland the advantage of 
being able to retain its international 
character. 


“NATIONAL EMANCIPATION” Mama Fous- 
seni, representative of the Union des 
Chefs et des Populations du Nord du 
Togo francais, said the most ardent 
wish of the people for whom he spoke 
was to see Togoland, divided since 
1921, once more reunited in a single 
entity. They wanted emancipation for 
the entire country and not simply for 
one ethnic group such as the Ewes. 
Togoland unification would restore the 
bonds between families now forced to 
live apart, but the problem was what 
form should such a union take? Mr. 
Fousseni stressed that the peoples of 
the North were hostile to the Ewe 
movement and, insofar as Togoland 
unification was concerned, favored an 
organization permitting immediate 
union in the economic and social fields 
and paving the way for political union 
at some future date which rested with 
the Trustee countries to make as early 
as possible. The chiefs and peoples he 
represented had formed an association 
with the special object of defending 
the collective interests of the peoples 
of the North, in the same spirit as the 
Parti Togolais du Progres, which 
recognized no distinction between the 
various ethnic groups forming the 
population of Togoland. 

Replying to members’ questions, 
Mr. Ajavon and Mr. Fousseni said the 
proposed membership and selection of 
the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs 
would reflect the true configuration 
of both Togolands, if all political or- 
ganizations in those territories agreed 
to the method of selection. They sug- 
gested, in view of the criticisms of the 
Ewe spokesmen, that all members of 
the Joint Council from French Togo- 
land should be selected by the local 
Representative Assembly and that a 
similar method of selection should be 
made in British Togoland where a 
representative assembly should be 
established. 

Questioned by the Philippines rep- 
resentative, Mr. Fousseni said the Ad- 
ministration had played no part in the 
establishment or development of his 
party. The organization enjoyed full 
freedom of expression and assembly 
and freely represented the peoples of 
the North. He had been chosen to 
represent them because he was well 
informed on the whole problem. In 
May, 1951, he had participated in the 
work of the Consultative Commission. 





During subsequent debate a number 
of speakers stressed the urgency of 
the Togoland question, asserting that 
the situation called for a thorough and 
impartial investigation on the spot. 
For the Philippines, D. Macapagal 
urged that a special mission be sent 
to the territories this year to study 
the problem. This mission should 
complete its task in time to report to 
the eleventh session of the Trustee- 
ship Council and for the latter, in turn, 
to report to the next Assembly session. 
Such a mission would give the peoples 
of Togoland concrete evidence of the 
serious concern of the United Nations. 
The fate of the entire Trusteeship 
System was in the balance, one Ad- 
ministering Authority already having 
left the Fourth Committee to prevent 
United Nations action in the case of 
South West Africa. The Trusteeship 
Council was being reduced to im- 
potence. If the process were con- 
tinued, the Council would be asked to 
approve the work of the Administer- 
ing Authorities in prolonging coloniza- 
tion, 

Mr. Tajibnapis, of Indonesia, agreed 
that a special mission should be sent 
to investigate the situation and make 
specific recommendations to the Trus- 
teeship Council. His delegation doubt- 
ed whether the proposed methods of 
electing the members of the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs would 
induce the most important groups to 
participate. 


EMPHASIS SHIFTED The Ewe problem 
was most complicated and its terms 
were constantly changing, said Francis 
B. Sayre of the United States. The 
emphasis had now shifted to unifica- 
tion of both Togolands and recent de- 
velopments in the Gold Coast would 
undoubtedly further affect it. Much 
conflicting evidence had been laid be- 
fore the Fourth Committee and ob- 
viously public opinion in the two 
territories was in a state of evolution. 
It would be wrong to reach a final 
settlement at the present session 
and the principle of the proposed Joint 
Council should therefore be accepted 
as an interim measure. At the same 
time, Mr. Sayre thought full arrange- 
ments should be made to get more 
detailed and direct information from 
all the tribes and groups concerned. 
A second Visiting Mission should be 
sent out to ascertain the views of all 
groups and report on the operation of 
the Joint Council. His delegation was 
sure all members of the Fourth Com- 
mittee wished to see injustices righted 
in the two territories. 

Sympathy for the aspirations of the 
Ewes was also expressed by G. N. 
Zarubin, of the U.S.S.R., who held 
the tribe’s unification demands should 
be satisfied. The joint draft resolution 
and its amendments did not take into 
full account those demands and the 
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U.S.S.R. would therefore abstain in 
any vote upon it. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, con- 
sidered that the Assembly was not 
responsible for solving problems affect- 
ing the Trust Territories. It was for 
the Administering Authorities alone to 
find a settlement. The Ewe question 
raised such difficult points as the 
extent to which the right of self- 
determination included the right of 
secession, and only the people of the 
territories themselves could find a 
solution acceptable to all the inhabi- 
tants. The proposed Joint Council 
was intended to bring representatives 
of all groups together in a common 
effort to reach the best possible solu- 
tion. What was needed, said Mr. 
Ryckmans, was exhaustive discussion 
and a final compromise. To attain 
that all groups should be represented 
but there was no need to ensure that 
such representation be exactly pro- 
portionate to the amount of support 
each group enjoyed. 


“HUMANITARIAN PROBLEM” Jose Luis 
Mendoza, of Guatemala, emphasized 
that the Ewe problem was essentially 
a humanitarian one whose solution 
depended on the Administering Au- 
thoritiés, In a “humanitarian spirit” 
he suggested that some modification 
of the existing Trusteeship Agreements 
might be made whereby the two Togo- 
lands and the two Cameroons, under 
French and British administration re- 
spectively, might come under a single 
administration. The proposal before 
the Fourth Committee was neither 
wholly satisfactory nor a definitive 
solution, The only way to fully satisfy 
the Ewes would be to unite the two 
Togolands. 

The views of France, as co-sponsor 
of the plan to establish a Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs, were expressed 
by Leon Pignon. Endorsing much of 
Sir Alan Burns’ earlier statement, Mr. 
Pignon said the distribution of seats 
on the Joint Council would be exactly 
proportional to the population figures 
for the two parts of the territory. The 
Administering Authorities had not felt 
able to meet the desire of the Ewe 
representatives for election of the Joint 
Council members by direct suffrage, 
because they had not wished to risk 
the growth of any opposition between 
the Council and the elective bodies 
already in existence; the Joint Council 
must be able to count on the co- 
operation of the regional and local 
representative organs. The proposed 
system thus afforded all sections of 
the population every guarantee of 
equitable representation and ensured 
the representation of minorities. 

With regard to voting procedure, 
the Administrating Authorities had 
abandoned the idea of the unanimity 
rule because of the practical difficul- 
ties and had considered that a majority 
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of three-fourths would suffice to safe- 
guard all interests. In addition, they 
had desired that the Joint Council’s 
mandate should be very wide. It was 
true that the Council would not have 
legislative powers at the outset, but it 
would be able to act in entire freedom 
and to assemble all the data it required. 


Mr. Pignon denied that French 
Togoland was oppressed by a police 
regime and that fundamental freedoms 
ha been flouted. As to Togoland’s 
status in the French Union, he ana- 
lyzed the constitutional aspects to 
show that the territory’s Trusteeship 
status was in no way changed by its 
representation in the metropolitan as- 
sembly. Little by little, a democratic 
municipal system was being extended 
through Togoland and district councils 
were being created to enable the peo- 
ple to discuss important questions. 
This new type of authority, under 
proper evolution, would gradually re- 
place the tribal organization. With 
regard to the latter, Mr. Pignon main- 
tained that the functions of chiefs and 
the method of their appointment were 
strictly in accord with tradition and 
they received no salary. Furthermore, 
when addressing the Togoland Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1948, Mr. 
Olympio himself had urged the Ad- 
ministration to respect traditional rules 
and had expressed opposition to uni- 
versal suffrage. 

France was fully alive to the value 
and originality of the African civiliza- 
tions. Educational progress was very 
encouraging in Togoland and_ the 
vernacular languages were used. The 
Ecole de la France d’outre-mer was 
open to all students from French- 
administered territories and Togoland 
students were welcomed to it. In 
France’s view the proposed Joint 
Council constituted a bold process in 
the association of peoples. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Pignon held it would be 
a serious mistake to overdramatize the 
situation in Togoland. The most that 
was happening there was that there 
was “a crisis of growth among a popu- 
lation that was alert and impatient” 
and particularly intelligent and vigor- 
ous. 


FIVE YEARS’ EFFORTS In a final statement 
to the Committee Mr. Sylvanus Olym- 
pio recalled the trouble and expense 
incurred by the Ewe people in sending 
representatives to the United Nations 
during the five years of virtually fruit- 
less efforts on the Eweland question. 
After an auspicious start the Trustee- 
ship Council had gradually surrendered 
to the Administering Authorities and 
with the exception of a few members, 
had turned deaf ears to the Visiting 
Mission’s report that the Ewes’ demand 
for unification was genuine and legiti- 
mate. The problem might appear in- 
significant when compared with those 
of Europe, America and Asia, but it 


might be regarded as a test not only 
of the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations and its Charter, but 
also of the sincerity and honesty of the 
kind of civilization being imposed 
on Africa. 

The Ewe people had had troubles 
before they appealed to the United 
Nations, but they had been free to 
organize and to fight for justice. Now 
they had lost those freedoms and, 
since their case had come into the in- 
ternational limelight, every effort was 
being exerted to suppress them. 

After further debate the Committee, 
on January 2, voted on the joint draft 
resolution, incorporating various draft- 
ing amendments submitted jointly by 
Brazil, Ecuador, Egypt, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Pakistan, Phillipines and 
Uruguay, as well as revised amend- 
ments by France and the United 
Kingdom. After a paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote the joint draft, as amended, 
was adopted by 35 votes to 0 with 12 
abstentions (Australia, Belgium, Bye- 
lorussian S. S. R., Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Luxembourg, New 
Zealand, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom.) 





CANADIAN HEADS 
COSTA RICA MISSION 


Dr. Felix Walter, a Canadian educa- 
tor, has recently arrived in Costa Rica 
as head of a five-man technical assist- 
ance mission sent by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. The mission, to 
last a year, was arranged in a March 
1951 agreement between Costa Rica 
and UNESCO and will cover primary 
and secondary education, teacher 
training, agricultural schools and voca- 
tional training. “It is mainly a mod- 
ernization program which the Costa 
Rican government is undertaking,” 
said Dr. Walter. “Costa Rica is well 
advanced in education.” 

Two members of the five-man 
UNESCO team will analyze the results 
of the many surveys which have been 
made of the educational system in 
Costa Rica. The others will help estab- 
lish and run a model school for pri- 
mary education, a model vocational 
school, and a school for training rural 
teachers. The International Labor Or- 
ganization will send an expert in in- 
dustrial training to set up technical 
education facilities. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, UN-35502; 51, UN-35420; 


52, UN-35410; 58, UN-35500; 60, UN- 
35494; 64-65, Unations; 77, UN-36001. 
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NEW PROPOSALS ON PRISONERS 


IN KOREAN CEASE-FIRE TALKS 


ITTLE substantial progress has 

been reported from the opening 
meetings of 1952 in the Korean cease- 
fire talks at Pan Mun Jom. The Chi- 
nese-North Korean delegation, on 
January 7, rejected proposals submit- 
ted five days earlier by the Unified 
Command concerning the exchange of 
war prisoners and armistice enforce- 
ment terms, issues on which there had 
been protracted discussion for several 
weeks past. 

On the question of war prisoners 
the Unified Command suggested the 
repatriation of both soldier and civil- 
ian captives on a “voluntary” basis, 
dependent on each individual's own 
decision as to whether or not he 
wished to return home. In making 
this proposal the Unified Command 
agreed to an earlier Chinese-North 
Korean demand for a “blanket” ex- 
change of all war prisoners, but only 
under a compromise formula. 


With regard to terms for the en- 
forcement of an armistice, the Unified 
Command offered to forego its previ- 
Ous insistence on aerial observation 
behind the cease-fire line provided the 
Chinese-North Koreans agreed to cer- 
tain provisions, including the limita- 
tion on airfield construction in North 
Korea to civilian fields. 


SIX-POINT PLAN The text of the Unified 
Command's six-point proposal on war 
prisoners was as follows: 

“1. Prisoners of war who elect re- 
patriation shall be exchanged on a one 
for one basis until one side has ex- 
changed all such prisoners of war held 
by it. 

“2. The side which thereafter holds 
prisoners of war shall repatriate all 
those prisoners of war who elect to be 
repatriated in a one for one exchange 
for foreign civilians interned by the 
other side, and for civilians and other 
persons of the one side who are at the 
time of signing of the armistice, in 
territory under control of the other 
side and who elect to be repatriated. 
Prisoners of war thus exchanged shall 
be paroled to the opposing forces, such 
a parole to carry with it the condition 
that the individual shall not again bear 
arms against the side releasing him. 


“3. All prisoners of war not elect- 
ing repatriation shall be released from 
prisoner of war status and shall be 
paroled, such parole to carry with it 
the condition that the individual will 
not again bear arms in the Korean 
conflict. 


“4. All remaining civilians of either 
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side who are at the time of the signing 
of the armistice, in territory under the 
control of the other side, shall be re- 
patriated if they so elect. 

“5. In order to ensure that a choice 
regarding repatriation is made without 
duress, delegates of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross shall be 
permitted to interview all prisoners of 
war at points of exchange and all civil- 
ians of either side who are at the time 
of the signing of the armistice, in ter- 
ritory under control of the other side. 


“6. For the purpose of paragraphs 
two, four and five, civilians and cther 
persons of either side are defined as 
those who on the 25th of June 1950 
were bona fide residents of either the 
Republic of Korea or the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea.” 


PROPOSAL REJECTED On January 3 the 
Chinese-North Koreans categorically 
rejected the Unified Command's pro- 
posal on repatriation of war prisoners 
and civilian captives. North Korean 
General Lee Sang Cho described the 
plan as “a shameful move to detain 
thousands of prisoners-of-war” and 
“nothing more than a barter of slaves.” 
A Unified Command communique 
stated that “the opinions offered by the 
Communists in rejecting the proposal, 
and the line of questioning pursued 
by them clearly indicated that they 
either did not understand, or were de- 
liberately misinterpreting the proposal. 
Rear-Admiral R. E. Libby, United 
States Navy, pointed out the obvious 
basic lack of understanding on the 
part of the Communists and suggested 
that they take additional time to study 
the proposal.” 


COUNTER CHARGES Meanwhile, in the 
discussion of armistice enforcement 
terms, there were counter-charges of 
insincerity. The Unified Command 
communique of January 7 stated: 
“Allegations were repeatedly made to- 
day by the Communists that the Uni- 
fied Command’s insistence on no in- 
crease by either side of military air 
capability was ‘delaying the negotia- 
tions’ and was an attempt to ‘wreck’ 
the six months-old military armistice 
conference.” 

The January 7 communique also re- 
ferred to an earlier charge made by 
the Unified Command that the Chi- 
nese-North Korean forces were bring- 
ing crated aircraft to Korea, to be 
stored until after agreement was 
reached on an armistice. The Unified 
Command delegation, the communi- 
que stated, again insisted that the 


presence of such crated aircraft in 
North Korea was an even greater 
reason for prohibiting any build-up of 
military airfields during an armistice. 
“These airfields, plus the aircraft al- 
ready stockpiled, would nullify the 
Communists’ proposed embargo on 
any post-armistice importation of mil- 
itary planes by either side.” 


According to a statement issued by 
a Unified Command spokesman fol- 
lowing the January 7 meeting of the 
armistice enforcement sub-committee, 
the session revealed a complete lack 
of interest by the Communist delega- 
tion. 


CEASE-FIRE LINE The 30-day Korean 
cease-fire line agreement expired on 
December 27 with the sub-committees 
at Pan Mun Jom still unable to agree 
on a solution for the problems of 
prisoner exchange and armistice en- 
forcement terms. It may be recalled 
that at the end of November both 
sides had agreed that the battlefront 
at that time should constitute the 
cease-fire line, provided an armistice 
agreement were signed within 30 days. 


As the 30-day period drew to a 
close each delegation made counter 
charges of needless delays to the sign- 
ing of an armistice. A Unified Com- 
mand representative, at a meeting of 
the war prisoners sub-committee, told 
the Chinese-North Korean side that 
“if and when” they accounted for all 
the prisoners they allegedly hold, the 
Unified Command might consider 
their demand for a blanket exchange 
of all prisoners. Previously, the Uni- 
fied Command had insisted on an ex- 
change on a man-for-man basis, point- 
ing out the numerical discrepancy be- 
tween the 132,474 Chinese-North Ko- 
rean prisoners it holds, and the total 
of 11,559 names supplied to the Uni- 
fied Command by the Chinese-North 
Korean side on December 18. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 1.) In this 
respect, the United Nations Com- 
mand delegation raised the question of 
50,000 missing United Nations prison- 
ers, most of whom are South Korean 
soldiers. These, the Unified Command 
stated, had been reported as prisoners 
by Peking Radio but were not in- 
cluded on the list subsequently pro- 
vided by the Chinese-North Koreans. 


At the sub-committee meeting on 
December 27, a Chinese-North Ko- 
rean representative, the North-Korean 
General Lee Sang Cho, stated that: 
“If you consider the resisting power 
of the individual against climate and 
illness we can sufficiently explain the 
case of the missing United Nations 
prisoners.” Commenting on___ this, 
a Unified Command communique 
stated: “No accounting was forth- 
coming today from the Communists 
on more than 50,000 prisoners cap- 
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tured by them in the first half of the 
Korean war and not reported by them 
on the December 18 list. An ominous 
hint as to their possible fate was 
dropped by the Communists when 
they offered the ‘resisting power of the 
individual against climate and illness’ 
as a possible explanation for the wide 
disparity between the figures origi- 
nally announced by them and the 
11,500 names now officially listed.” 


DETAILS DEMANDED Earlier, the Chi- 
nese-North Koreans disclosed some 
details of the fate of 726 United Na- 
tions war prisoners in a letter reply- 
ing to the Unified Command’s 
demand for further details of the miss- 
ing prisoners. In this letter General 
Lee submitted three points: (1) 571 
United Nations prisoners were dead. 
They had been killed either by artil- 
lery fire or air attacks as they were 
being taken to prison camps, or had 
succumbed to diseases. (2) 155 
United Nations prisoners had escaped, 
and three had been “released.” (3) 
The fate of the remainder was not 
known but was under continuing in- 
vestigation. 


At the same time, General Lee de- 
manded information on 44,205 Chi- 
nese-North Korean prisoners not men- 
tioned on the Unified Command’s of- 
ficial list. He stated: “Where are they 
and what is the fate of each of them? 
This is a very serious question and 
we request a sufficient and satisfactory 
explanation.” 

At an earlier sub-committee meet- 
ing the Unified Command delegation 
explained that 37,000 South Korean 
soldiers had been reclassified and 
withdrawn from the lists of prisoners. 
These South Korean personnel, said 
the Unified Command, had been im- 
pressed into service by the North Ko- 
rean authorities and were later cap- 
tured by United Nations forces. 


In the sub-committee on armistice 
enforcement, discussion on December 
27 and 28 continued to revolve around 
the issue of airfield construction dur- 
ing an armistice period. Chinese Gen- 
eral Hsieh Fang made a “solemn 
pledge” that his side had no intention 
of building up its air potential during 
an armistice. General Fang refused, 
however, to comply with the Unified 
Command’s request to confirm this 
assurance in writing. 

The Unified Command communi- 
que of December 31 stated that “the 
Communists were told that their in- 
sistence on building up their military 
air capabilities during an armistice 
under the guise of internal security 
would seriously threaten the safety of 
Unified Command forces. Their 
adamant stand on this unilateral ad- 
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vantage to themselves did not change 
during today’s discussion.” 

The December 31 communique also 
stated that doubt remains that the Com- 
munists will respect their promise of 
December 29 to provide information 
on what has happened to upwards of 
50,000 Unified Command soldiers, 
mostly Republic of Korea army men, 
who have been in enemy hands at one 
time. “The first hint of possible re- 
pudiation of their agreement came 
when the Communist delegate said he 
‘would consider’ providing this es- 
sential information only after receiv- 
ing from the Unified Command addi- 
tional details on an abstract figure of 
44,000 people they alleged are in Uni- 
fied Command hands. 


“The 44,000 figure has repeatedly 
been explained by the Unified Com- 
mand as largely an International Red 
Cross supervised reclassification of per- 
sons who were determined to have 
been in fact citizens of the Republic 
of Korea. Throughout the afternoon, 
the Communists evaded repeated Uni- 
fied Command efforts to obtain defi- 
nite confirmation of the Communists’ 
previous agreement. However, it is 
still hoped they will keep their agree- 
ment.” 


THREE QUESTIONS In earlier develop- 
ments at Pan Mun Jom, three impor- 
tant questions were reported on De- 
cember 21: (1) A demand by the 
Unified Command that the Chinese 
and North Koreans account for more 
than 1,000 missing United Nations 
soldiers and “many thousands” of 
Republic of Korea troops whose 
names did not appear on the prisoner- 
of-war list handed to the United Na- 
tions Command by the enemy on 
December 18. 


(2) An appeal by General Ridg- 
way to the Chinese-North Korean 
Commanders-in-Chief to authorize the 
International Red Cross to visit 
prisoner-of-war camps in North Korea. 


(3) Acceptance by the Chinese- 
North Koreans of an offer by the 
Unified Command to withdraw from 
all islands off the coast of North Ko- 
rea within five days after an armistice 
is signed. 

The Unified Command’s note on 
missing prisoners was delivered to a 
Chinese liaison officer by a Unified 
Command liaison officer who told his 
opposite number that the Command 
would be ready to resume the sub- 
committee meetings on prisoners on 
December 22. These meetings had 
recessed four days earlier to give both 
sides time to study the war prisoners 
list exchanged at that time. 


The note did not reject the list of 
11,559 prisoners produced by the Chi- 


nese-North Koreans. It said, however, 
that the list failed to include “more 
than 1,000 of the United Nations per- 
sonnel named as prisoners-of-war” in 
earlier Chinese-North Korean broad- 
casts, and added: “Of tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers of the Republic of 
Korea who are carried on official rec- 
ords as ‘missing in action,’ you have 
listed only 7,142—a wholly unbeliev- 
able ratio under the conditions of war- 
fare in Korea. 

“After a careful analysis of the in- 
formation and list furnished to the 
United Nations Command by the 
Communists, discrepancies exist which 
cannot be reconciled with data which 
the United Nations Command has re- 
ceived from other sources,” the note 
continued. It demanded “a complete, 
proper and _ satisfactory explanation 
as to the status of the United Nations 
personnel noted, and the many thou- 
sands of Republic of Korea army per- 
sonnel unreported by you as prisoners 
of war.” 

One of the specific “discrepancies” 
mentioned in the note was the fact 
that the Chinese-North Korean list 
contained the names of only ten of 37 
prisoners said last August by Yakov 
Malik, U.S.S.R. permanent represen- 
tative to the United Nations, to have 
signed a petition asking for an end 
to the Korean war. 


INSPECTION ASKED General Ridgway’s 
message requesting Red Cross inspec- 
tion of war prisoner camps was 
broadcast as a “personal request” to 
Kim Il Sung, North Korean Premier, 
and General Peng Teh-huai, Com- 
mander of the Chinese armies. The 
United Nations Commander-in-Chief 
drew attention to the repeated re- 
quests addressed to the Chinese-North 
Koreans since the start of the Korean 
war by both the United Nations Com- 
mand and the Red Cross itself. 


Declaring that he had “no other 
consideration in mind” than the wel- 
fare of the prisoners and the distress 
of their families, General Ridgway 
said: “I earnestly request that you se- 
cure immediate authorization for the 
entrance of the duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross who are now 
standing by, ready to provide you 
with their assistance.” 

When the Unified Command has at- 
tempted to secure such permission on 
previous occasions, the Chinese and 
North Koreans have replied that, 
while they intended to observe the 
general provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention, they were not bound by all 
its terms. 
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THREE RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
FINANCING DEVELOPMENT 


N eleven-day debate in the Sec- 

ond (Economic and Financial) 
Committee, ending December 18, 
1951, on ways of financing the eco- 
nomic development of under-de- 
veloped countries resulted in the 
adoption of three draft resolutions. 
These have yet to be finally approved 
in plenary meeting. The main trends 
of discussion were similar to those on 
the question of financing which mani- 
fested themselves in the course of the 
Committee’s earlier general debate on 
economic development matters. (See 
BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 12). 


SPECIAL FUND ‘The first draft would 
have the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil submit a detailed plan for the estab- 
lishment, as soon as circumstances 
permit, of a special fund to make 
grants-in-aid and long-term, low-in- 
terest loans to help under-developed 
countries speed their economic de- 
velopment and _ finance non-self- 
liquidating projects which are basic 
to their development. This plan would 
be submitted to the next regular ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 

At the same time, the Assembly 
would ask the Council for a series of 
recommendations on: 


®@ the size, composition, and admin- 
istration of the fund, the creation of 
a new international organization to 
be considered only if a careful ex- 
amination showed that existing organi- 
zations could not carry out the func- 
tions required; 


®@ the manner in which contributions 
to the fund would be collected, keep- 
ing in mind the desirability of uni- 
versal participation and the utilization 
of any savings that may accrue from 
any program of disarmament, as one 
of the sources of contributions; 


® the character of the contributions 
from both Members and non-Mem- 
bers of the United Nations; 


® the policies, conditions and methods 
to be followed in making grants and 
loans from the special fund to under- 
developed countries; 


® the principles which countries re- 
ceiving grants and loans from the 
special fund should observe. 

Governments would be invited to 
make suggestions to the Council on 
these recommendations. 


VITAL NEED The Assembly would take 
such action in recognition of the need 
for an urgent and practical approach 
to the problem of international financ- 
ing of economic and social develop- 
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ment. This, the preamble to the draft 
resolution recognized, was vital for 
strengthening and maintaining peace, 
particularly in the present state of 
world tension. Special attention should 
thus be given to solving the problem 
through international co-operation 
within the United Nations framework. 

Also urgently required was a study 
of the problem of creating new 
sources of international financing suit- 
able for speeding up the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries. And accelerating their develop- 
ment called, among other forms of 
international financial assistance, for 
an international system of grants-in- 
aid to these countries. Such a system, 
however, should not be set up on a 
permanent basis; it should, in any 
case, be correlated with the efforts of 
under-developed countries themselves. 


Promoting the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries, 
moreover, required the closest co-ordi- 
nation of the activities of existing in- 
ternational organizations. 


NO DELAY The preamble also made 
the point that detailed plans for action 
to increase the flow of international 
public funds for the development of 
under-developed countries, especially 
for financing basic non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects, must be initiated with- 
out delay, if such plans were to be 
translated into action within a reason- 
able time. But the study and elabora- 
tion of such plans, it was recognized, 
could not, and must not be regarded 
as in any way committing govern- 
ments which took part in the studies 
and elaboration of plans to imple- 
menting them in any degree, financial- 
ly or otherwise. 


VOTE The draft resolution to this effect 
was adopted on a roll-call, paragraph- 
by-paragraph vote by 28 votes to 20, 
with 9 abstentions. Submitted by 
Burma, Chile, Cuba, Egypt and Yugo- 
slavia, with an Indian amendment, it 
was based on three proposals presented 
earlier in the discussion, one by Chile, 
the second by Burma and Cuba, and 
the third by Yugoslavia. 


CHILEAN PROPOSAL Chile would have 
the Economic and Social Council draw 
up a detailed plan for the next As- 
sembly session for establishing, as soon 
as circumstances permitted, a special 
fund for making grants-in-aid and 
low-interest, long-term loans to under- 
developed countries, together with rec- 
ommendations on the organization, 
administration and policies of such a 
fund, 


BURMESE-CUBAN PROPOSAL By the Bur- 
mese-Cuban proposal, the Council, 
would submit recommendations and 
practical plans to the next Assembly 
session for: 

(a) Establishing an _ international 
development authority which would: 
(i) aid under-developed countries, at 
their request, in preparing, co-ordinat- 
ing and giving effect to their eco- 
nomic development programs; (ii) 
verify the proper use of financial re- 
sources which they received from 
United Nations organs responsible for 
financing economic development; and 
(iii) study and report on the progress 
of development programs. 

(b) Establishing an _ international 
fund to make grants-in-aid and long- 
term, low-interest loans to finance the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries. 

(c) Collecting sufficient financial 
resources for forming such a fund. 


YUGOSLAV PROPOSAL Yugoslavia would 
have the Council submit specific pro- 
posals to the next Assembly session 
for a United Nations Fund to ac- 
celerate the economic development of 
under-developed countries by means 
of grants-in-aid and long-term low- 
interest loans. These proposals were 
to include recommendations on co- 
ordinating United Nations technical 
assistance activities with the activities 
of the proposed Fund. 


VOTING Those voting in favor of the 
five-power draft as adopted by the 
Committee were: Afghanistan, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Burma, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia. Those 
against were: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Israel, Li- 
beria, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States. Those abstain- 
ing were: Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Poland, Thailand, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. 


DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY Also put to 
the vote was a revised Burmese-Cuban 
proposal, as amended by Pakistan. 
This would have the Economic 
and Social Council submit for As- 
sembly consideration suitable rec- 
ommendations, methods, procedures 
and practical plans for: (i) establish- 
ing an International Development Au- 
thority to aid under-developed coun- 
tries, at their request, in preparing, 
co-ordinating and giving effect to eco- 
nomic development programs, and to 
report on the progress of such plans; 
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and (ii) utilizing any new interna- 
tional fund set up to aid economic 
development for making loans, with- 
out government guarantee, to private 
undertakings operating in under-de- 
veloped countries, to make equity in- 
vestments in such countries, or help 
private undertakings through other ap- 
propriate methods, and to make loans 
to national or local credit institutions 
engaged in promoting economic de- 
velopment. 

This proposal, however, was re- 
jected by 22 votes to 19, with 13 
abstentions. 


STUDIES BY COUNCIL By a second draft 
resolution which the Committee adopt- 
ed by 41 votes to 0, with 13 absten- 
tions, the Assembly, approving the 
Economic and Social Council’s most 
recent recommendations on financing 
economic development (see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XI, no. 6), would request 
the Council to: (i) continue its studies 
on the problem of financing; (ii) study 
practical ways and means and com- 
prehensive programs for developing 
under-developed countries; (iii) pay 
particular attention to the problems 
presented, within the framework of 
existing institutions, by the financing 
of non-self-liquidating projects and the 
establishment of a regular flow of in- 
ternational public capital; (iv) con- 
sider additional methods of increasing 
the international flow of public funds 
to under-developed countries. 

At the same time the Assembly 
would note with satisfaction the Coun- 
cil’s request that the annual question- 
naire to governments on full employ- 
ment be amended to take into con- 
sideration the progress achieved by 
under-developed countries and the ob- 
Stacles to their economic development 
(see BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 7). It 
would further ask the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in analyzing the replies to this 
questionnaire, to deal not only with 
employment and under-employment 
problems, but also with problems en- 
countered in carrying out basic de- 
velopment plans, with industrial, min- 
ing and agricultural production (par- 
ticularly food production), and with 
financial, technical and scientific re- 
sources bearing directly upon eco- 
nomic development. 

The draft resolution as adopted was 
proposed by Brazil and Greece, and 
incorporated amendments by Chile, 
France and the United States. France 
proposed the paragraph to have the 
Council pay particular attention to 
the problems presented by financing 
non-self-liquidating projects and estab- 
lishing a regular flow of international 
public capital. The paragraph to have 
the Council consider additional meth- 
ods of increasing the international flow 
of public funds, was proposed by 
Chile, with an amendment by the 
United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK The third draft 
resolution adopted by the Committee 
envisaged co-operation between the 
Bank and national agricultural and 
industrial credit institutions in under- 
developed countries which generally 
have low average annual per capita 
income levels. 

In order to raise living standards 
and the financial capacity of such 
countries, the preamble to the draft 
pointed out, it is essential to expand 
and improve their agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. There is not suf- 
ficient capital available through agri- 
cultural and industrial credit institu- 
tions and national savings, however, 
to provide extensive credits for the 
desired expansion and improvement of 
the present production of these coun- 
tries. This presupposes the provision 
of credit to many thousands of in- 
dividual and corporate local producers 
who have no direct recourse to inter- 
national credits. 

The General Assembly would there- 
fore invite the Bank to continue, with- 
in the framework of its Articles of 
Agreement, to expand its loan opera- 
tions, keeping in mind the special 
situation of under-developed countries 
with low annual per capita income 
levels. 


In particular, the Bank would be 
invited to take the following action: 


® with the object of increasing, 
through loans, the effective resources 
of national credit institutions in under- 
developed countries which are mem- 
bers of the Bank, give full considera- 
tion to continuous and effective co- 
operation with them; 


@ provide such national institutions 
with the technical advice required to 
establish sound standards and meth- 
ods of scrutiny and control of loans 
to agricultural and industrial pro- 
ducers to ensure the viability of such 
loans; 





© consider the possibility of increased 
financing of basic agricultural develop- 
ment projects so as to ensure greater 
productivity and utilization of land 
resources; 


© consider the possibility of increased 
financing of manufacturing industries 
so as to enable the under-developed 
countries concerned to make further 
use of their mineral and other re- 
sources, thereby aiding them to 
achieve more rapid progress in in- 
dustrialization; 


® keep the Economic and_ Social 
Council periodically informed of its 
progress in these fields of develop- 
ment. 

The Assembly would further rec- 
ommend that all governments respond 
to the fullest extent possible to a pre- 
vious Council recommendation that 
more of the developed countries take 
action, in the light of the balance-of- 
payments position, to allow the Bank 
to use more of the 18 per cent of 
their subscriptions pledged in domestic 
currencies, for its loan transactions. 

Adopted after a paragraph-by-par- 
agraph vote by 38 votes to 0, with 
5 abstentions the draft resolution was 
proposed by Ecuador and _incor- 
porated amendents by India, the 
Philippines and the United States. 


AMENDMENTS The effect of the Indian 
amendment was to state in the in- 
troductory paragraph of the preamble 
the need to expand and improve the 
“argricultural and industrial produc- 
tion” of under-developed countries 
with low average annual per capita in- 
come levels. 

The Philippines proposal as amend- 
ed by the United States was to re- 
word the invitation to the Interna- 
tional Bank as in the finally adopted 
draft. 





MEASURES FOR INTEGRATED 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


EASURES to further the indus- 
trialization of under-developed 
countries, to increase the flow of goods 
needed for a more rapid and in- 
tegrated development of their eco- 
nomies, and to raise world productiv- 
ity were discussed in the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee from 
December 18, 1951, onwards. 
Considerable attention, it was 
pointed out in one draft resolution 
adopted on December 21 for final ap- 
proval in plenary meeting, has been 
given to methods of financing eco- 
nomic development, to technical as- 


sistance and to land reform, the re- 
sults of which are likely to have an 
important influence on developing 
under-developed economies. Other as- 
pects of economic development involv- 
ing equally important problems, how- 
ever, have not been given the atten- 
tion they deserve. A continuing, com- 
prehensive and methodical study of 
all aspects of development is therefore 
required for a better direction of ef- 
fort and resources. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION Accordingly, the 
draft would have the Assembly ask the 
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Economic and Social Council to pro- 
mote studies of a program for the 
rapid industrialization of under-de- 
veloped countries. These should in- 
clude studies on the economic, social, 
fiscal, technical and organizational 
problems involved, and on the roles 
which both industrially advanced and 
under-developed countries have to 
play in such a program. 

The Council, secondly, would be 
asked to submit to the Assembly, as 
soon as practicable, concrete proposals 
for measures that may aid such coun- 
tries in connection with these prob- 
lems. 

The draft as adopted was based on 
a Cuban proposal, considerably re- 
vised in the course of debate, and in- 
cluded amendments by Egypt and In- 
dia voted on by the Committee. 

The wording of the first request to 
the Council, as given in the operative 
part of the draft, was proposed by 
India, whose amendment was accepted 
by 21 votes to 13, with 11 abstentions. 

The revised Cuban proposal would, 
instead, have the Council study those 
aspects of economic development not 
sufficiently studied by either the As- 
sembly or the Council, such as the 
rapid industrialization of under-de- 
veloped countries. In carrying out 
these studies, the Council, further, 
should take into consideration the so- 
cial aspects of economic development. 
In addition, the Council would be in- 
vited to study how a just and equitable 
distribution of the incidence of taxa- 
tion might stimulate economic develop- 
ment, and to formulate as soon as 
practicable, appropriate recommenda- 
tions for Assembly consideration. 

Another amendment, by France, 
would have the Council formulate 
concrete proposals but without speci- 
fying that they be submitted to the As- 
sembly. This, however, was rejected 
by 17 votes to 14, with 15 abstentions. 


VOTING The paragraphs of the oper- 
tive part of the resolution, as 
amended, were then adopted by 30 
votes to 0, with 15 abstentions, and 
the draft resolution as a whole by 41 
votes to 2, with 3 abstenstions. ~ 
The Egyptian amendment, accepted 
by 43 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, 
involved a change in the paragraph 
in the preamble recognizing the need 
for a continuing and comprehensive 
and methodical study of all aspects of 
economic development. Such a study, 
the revised Cuban draft would have it, 
was required to “avoid misdirection” 
of effort and resources. Egypt pro- 
posed rewording the quoted phrase to 
read “achieve a better direction.” 


GOODS FOR DEVELOPMENT Earlier, the 
Committee discussed a proposal by 
Chile and France aimed at strengthen- 
ing the efforts of under-developed 
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countries to make fuller use of their 
natural resources and to diversify their 
agricultural and industrial production. 

The Assembly, they proposed, 
should recommend that governments 
increase their efforts to facilitate, 
through agreements or otherwise: (i) 
the flow of equipment, raw materials 
and, where applicable, manpower 
needed by under-developed countries 
for productive development, and (ii) 
the development of natural resources 
which can be used for the domestic 
needs of these countries and for the 
needs of international trade. 

The proposal also involved two re- 
quests to the Economic and Social 
Council and its regional economic 
commissions. First, they should facili- 
tate and encourage government action 
on the above lines, and second, they 
should give special attention to the 





inter-dependence of the problems af- 
fecting under-developed countries and 
those affecting the more industrialized 
countries. 

Later, however, France and Chile 
withdrew their proposal, in view of 
the many amendments submitted by: 
(i) Denmark, Iceland and Norway, 
(ii) Egypt, (iii) Pakistan, (iv) the 
Philippines and (v) the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. 

These amendments, the Chilean rep- 
resentative explained, revealed the 
need for more precise and detailed 
recommendations than those set forth 
in the joint proposal; and an attempt 
to draft such detailed measures might 
result in undesirable controversy. The 
French representation added that the 
various amendments made it impos- 
sible to achieve the quasi-unanimity 
hoped for. 





METHODS OF INCREASING 


AYS of increasing the produc- 

tion of goods and service and 
so furthering world economic expan- 
sion and the rapid economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries 
were dealt with in another draft reso- 
lution adopted by the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee on 
January 2. 

By applying the latest available sci- 
entific knowledge to production tech- 
niques, the draft stated, the rate of 
growth of world production could be 
greatly increased. The draft therefore 
would have the Assembly address 
three requests to the Economic and 
Social Council, taking account of the 
fact that the optimum combination of 
human, natural and capital resources 
is likely to vary, depending on the rel- 
ative abundance or scarcity of these 
resources. The requests are that the 
Council should: 


® study the varying ways in which 
the productivity of peoples everywhere 
can be increased by the application of 
existing scientific and technological 
knowledge; 


® recommend, as soon as practicable, 
methods by which the results of these 
studies can be made available to un- 
der-developed countries at their re- 
quest; 


® report to the next Assembly session 
on progress in this connection. 

Still to be finally approved in ple- 
nary meeting, the draft was adopted 
by 26 votes to 0, with 14 abstentions. 


HAITIAN PROPOSAL It embodied several 
United States amendments to a pro- 
posal originally submitted by Haiti. 
The latter would have the Assembly 


WORLD PRODUCTIVITY 


ask the Council for concrete recom- 
mendations and programs required for 
a study of the means whereby present 
national action could be made more 
effective through world-wide coopera- 
tion. Particular reference would be 
made to: “exchange of workers, ex- 
change of advice on _ productivity; 
market research; liaison between pro- 
duction, commerce and consumption; 
liaison between scientific research and 
applied techniques; standardization, 
simplification and specialization of 
goods; measures to increase producti- 
vity; and inspection and supervision of 
quality.” 

All the United States amendments 
were accepted by Haiti. 





UNITED KINGDOM SIGNS 
TORQUAY PROTOCOL 


The United Kingdom, on Decem- 
ber 19, signed the Torquay Protocol 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

The United Kingdom is the thirtieth 
country to sign the Protocol, signa- 
ture to which by a government brings 
into effect, after 30 days, the tariff 
schedules for that country’s trade as 
agreed upon at Torquay. Schedule 19 
of the Protocol—pertaining to the 
United Kingdom—will therefore come 
into effect on January 18, 1952. The 
protocol was opened for signature on 
April 21, 1951 at Torquay. Originally, 
a deadline of October 2, was set, but 
of the 37 governments eligible to sign, 
only 29 had done so by that date. The 
Contracting parties therefore granted 
an extension, varying in length of time 
for different governments. 


1952 
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REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 





ENDS 


WORK ON JANUARY 31 


HE International Refugee Organi- 

zation will end operations on Janu- 
ary 31 after 55 months of work as a 
United Nations specialized agency. 
During this time 1RO has resettled 
more than 1,000,000 displaced per- 
sons and refugees in new homes 
throughout the world, repatriated ap- 
proximately 73,000 to their former 
homelands and given some form of 
assistance to more than 1,600,000. The 
closing date, said J. Donald Kingsley, 
the agency’s Director-General, was 
determined by a single factor—ex- 
haustion of the funds contributed to 
the IRO budget by its eighteen member 
governments. 





IRO’s work has not been limited to 
resettlement or repatriation. It has 
had entire responsibility for the well- 
being of refugees in its care, a charge 
which included identification, registra- 
tion, classification and legal and politi- 
cal protection. The hundreds of 1Ro 
camps ‘provided not only food and 
shelter, but health and welfare serv- 
ices, education, medical rehabilitation, 
vocational and language training and 
all the services which a state provides 
for its citizens. At the height of its 
activity, IRO had under charter a 
migration fleet of 36 ships; its inter- 
national personnel numbered more 
than 2,000, and its annual budget of 
$155,000,000 was greater than that of 
the United Nations and all the other 
specialized agencies combined. 

During its final month of operation, 
IRO will send about 6,400 refugees by 
sea and air to Australia, Canada, 
South America and the United States. 
An additional 3,000 migrants will 
travel aboard 1RO-chartered vessels to 
Australia and the United States on a 
reimbursable basis. Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and the United States 
participate in the reimbursable projects 
which greatly lower the costs of migra- 
tion. The governments repay to IRO 
the actual cost of transporting the 
migrants and in return have the bene- 
fit of the 1RO machinery and its char- 
tered ships which can move refugees 
at a price far below that of com- 
mercial transport. 

A new sixteen-nation body, the 
Provisional Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe, will begin operation as 
iRO closes, and its Acting Director, 
Pierre Jacobsen, has said that he 
hopes to begin moving migrants from 
western Europe by February 1. The 
new organization was formed in De- 
cember at a conference in Brussels 
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and will make a one-year test of adapt- 
ing the IRO migration machinery to 
the larger problem of moving Western 
Europe’s surplus population to coun- 
tries needing manpower to develop 
their resources. The new Migration 
Committee is expected to take over 
IRO’s fleet of ships and will recruit, 
among others, a limited number of 1RO 
personnel. 

The tro General Council will meet 
soon in Geneva to approve plans for 
liquidation. The handful of installa- 
tions still under its administration will 
be turned over to local authorities. At 
its start the agency assumed responsi- 
bility for more than 700 refugee 
camps and other installations. Its clos- 
ing has been a gradual process which 
began in July 1950, when responsi- 
bility for the care and maintenance 
of about 111,000 refugees was trans- 
ferred to local national authorities. 
This transfer did not affect the chance 
of resettlement of those involved, but 
it permitted IRO to apply all its avail- 
able resources to the primary task of 
resettlement. 

Mr. Kingsley has estimated that of 
some 400,000 refugees who will be 


left in countries of first asylum, more 
than half have already been integrated 
into the local economy, although ap- 
proximately 100,000 may need some 
form of assistance. The 1Ro General 
Council has already called on the Gen- 
eral Assemb‘y to give “urgent con- 
sideration” to this problem. 





CAPTAIN DU BOIS, SECURITY 
OFFICER, DIES IN PARIS 


Samuel Walter Du Bois, Chief of 
the United Nations Security Section, 
died of a heart attack on December 21 
in Paris, where he was with the Sec- 
retariat for the General Assembly 
session. Captain Du Bois joined the 
Secretariat in April 1951 after 30 
years of active service with the United 
States Navy. During the last few years 
of his naval career, Captain Du Bois 
was Head of the Security Branch, Of- 
fice of Naval Intelligence, under the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. 

He was born in North Tonawanda, 
New York, and was graduated from 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis in 
1920. Captain Du Bois was 51 years 
old and is survived by his wife, Alice, 
two daughters and a son. 





The millionth displaced person to be resettled by the International Refugee Organization arrives 
in New York with his family. Left to right, Alexander Ranezay with his wife, Julia, and two 
daughters, Lydia, 21, and Erika, 10. 
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NARROWING OF DIFFERENCES 
IN KASHMIR DISPUTE 


R. FRANK P. GRAHAM, United 

Nations Representative for India 
and Pakistan, submitted his second re- 
port to the Security Council on De- 
cember 18 on the results of his con- 
tinued efforts to obtain agreement of 
India and Pakistan on a plan for 
effecting the demilitarization of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Since November 10, 1951, when 
the Council instructed him to con- 
tinue his efforts, Dr. Graham had con- 
centrated in Paris on trying to narrow 
the differences on two fundamental 
points — the minimum number of 
forces to be left on each side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of the period 
of demilitarization, and the day on 
which India would cause the Plebiscite 
Administrator to be formally appoint- 
ed to office. 


In his previous report, dated Oc- 
tober 15, 1951, he had said that the 
two Governments had indicated agree- 
ment on four of his twelve proposals 
for an integrated plan of demilitariza- 
tion submitted to the Prime Ministers 
of India and Pakistan on the previous 
September 7. These four points con- 
cerned pledges of non-aggression, dis- 
couragement of warlike or inciting 
statements, observance of the cease- 
fire, and acceptance of the principle 
of a plebiscite to decide the State’s 
accession, 


AGREEMENT ON FOUR MORE In his sec- 
ond report, Dr. Graham says that 
agreement has now been reached on 
four more proposals. These were de- 
signed to ensure that the demilitariza- 
tion would not involve a threat to the 
cease-fire agreement; that representa- 
tives of the two Governments would 
meet, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, to draw up the demilitariza- 
tion program in accordance with 
agreed on provisions; that completion 
of demilitarization would be without 
prejudice to the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the United Nations Repre- 
sentative and the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator with regard to the final dis- 
posal of forces; and that any dif- 
ferences regarding the program would 
be referred to the Representative’s 
Military Adviser, and, if disagreement 
continued, to the Representative, 
whose decision would be final. 


“Agreement on these four para- 
graphs,” observes Dr. Graham, “is 
most essential for carrying out the 
plan of demilitarization envisaged as 
an integrated whole in the twelve pro- 
posals.” 
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Dr. Graham had carefully consid- 
ered the situation on the sub-continent 
with regard to the relations between 
India and Pakistan in general and 
the Kashmir problem in particular. 
Furthermore, he adds, he had paid 
careful attention to the views put for- 
ward by both parties, and he had 
sought to narrow the differences be- 
tween them on the basis of the twelve 
proposals of the plan as a whole which 
had been noted with approval by the 
Security Council on November 10. 


FOUR REMAINING PROPOSALS Dr. Graham 
then expresses his views on the prob- 
lem arising from the lack of agree- 
ment on the four remaining proposals 
of the twelve. On the first of these 
four — regarding the carrying out of 
demilitarization as a single, continu- 
ous process — the Representative re- 
peats the views expressed in his first 
report — that this process implies the 
implementation of part II of the 
August 13, 1948, resolution of the 
former United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan, together with 
paragraph 4(a) and (b) of the Com- 
mission’s January 5, 1949, resolution 
as a whole. This, he had said in his 
first report, would lead to the follow- 
ing consequences: 

On the Pakistan side of the cease- 
fire line, the tribesmen and Pakistan 
troops would be withdrawn and the 
Azad Kashmir forces would be dis- 
banded and disarmed as provided in 
those resolutions; 

On the Indian side also as pro- 
vided in those resolutions the bulk 
of the Indian forces would be with- 
drawn, and further withdrawals or 
reductions, as the case might be, of the 
Indian and State armed forces would 
take place; 

And the Plebiscite Administrator 
should be appointed to office at some 
stage during the period of demilitari- 
zation inasmuch as the UNCIP resolu- 
tion of January 5, 1949, conferred on 
him certain functions with respect to 
implementation of paragraph 4(a) 
and (b). 

As for the second of the remaining 
four proposals, Dr. Graham proposes 
that the parties agree that the process 
of demilitarization should be com- 
pleted on July 15, 1952, unless an- 
other date is decided on by their rep- 
resentatives. Thus he suggests a de- 
finite date, rather than a period of 90 
days for completion of demilitariza- 
tion, which the original proposal pro- 
vided for. 











With regard to the next proposal 
still not agreed on — that relating 
specifically to the withdrawal of forces 
from both sides of the cease-fire line— 
Dr. Graham’s view is that the demili- 
tarization should be carried out in such 
a way that, on July 15, 1952, there 
would remain on each side “the lowest 
possible number of armed _ forces 
based in proportion on the number of 
armed forces existing on each side of 
the cease-fire line on January 1, 1949.” 

Dr. Graham proposes no change in 
the fourth remaining proposal in 
dispute—that the parties should agree 
that India should cause the Plebiscite 
Administrator to be formally appoint- 
ed to office not later than the final day 
of the demilitarization period. 


“MORE HOPEFUL ATMOSPHERE” Conclud- 
ing his report, the Representative ex- 
plains that he had presented his 
analysis of the problem and his views, 
in accordance with the request of the 
Security Council, “with the hope that 
they will help the Council to assist 
the parties in reaching an agreement 
on the problem of demilitarization of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir in 
the more hopeful atmosphere on the 
sub-continent.” 





ICAO FIGURES SHOW 
RAPID AVIATION GROWTH 


Figures released by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization show that 
the movement of air passengers 
throughout the world in 1951 was 
almost double that of 1947 and that 
cargo movement more than tripled in 
the same period. Dr. Edward Warner, 
President of the ICAO Council, point- 
ed out that the increase was widely 
spread rather than limited to any 
small group of countries. 

Other ICAO figures show that from 
1937 to 1951 the number of passen- 
ger miles flown increased from 885 
million to 21,127 million and the 
average distance flown per passenger 
from 360 miles to 542. 





JAPAN JOINS ILO 


Japan has become the 65th member 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, David A. Morse, Director-Gen- 
eral, announced to the 1Lo Governing 
Body in Geneva. Japan’s admission 
was approved by the ILo General Con- 
ference last June, to become effective 
when the Japanese Diet has taken the 
necessary action. Prime Minister Yo- 
shida notified Mr. Morse that Japan 
had sent formal acceptance of the ILO 
Constitution to Geneva. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


funds should be used, at the discretion 
of the President, to allow refugees who 
had escaped from Eastern Europe or 
persons who might succeed in escaping 
in the future to take part in the de- 
fence of the North Atlantic community 
if they chose to do so. The United 
States gave assurance that, if military 
formations were ever established with- 
in NATO, they would be used only to 
repel aggression. 

A new effort towards settlement of 


the long-standing problem of the Ewe 
and Togoland unification 


Togol ? 

ee question has been made 
by the General Assembly’s 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. 


Since 1947 the Ewe tribe, split be- 
tween British and French-administered 
Togoland and the Gold Coast colony, 
has been petitioning the United Na- 
tions for unification under a single 
administration. After hearing tribal 
_ spokesmen, the Committee, on Jan- 
uary 2, urged France and the United 
Kingdom, as well as the peoples in- 
volved, to exert every effort to achieve 
a prompt, constructive and equitable 
settlement. In a resolution adopted 
by 35 votes to 0 with 4 abstentions, 
the Committee also asked the Trustee- 
ship Council to arrange for a special 
mission to the two Togolands to make 
a study of the problem. The resolu- 
tion noted the Administering Authori- 
ties’ plan to set up a Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs to advise the 
administrators and aid in harmonizing 
the development of the territories. 
The Administrations were asked to 
consult fully with all parties and 
groups before constituting the Joint 
Council in order to extend its func- 
tions and powers as broadly as possi- 
ble. 


Continuing its consideration of the 
Trusteeship Council’s report to the 
Assembly the Fourth 


oe Committee, on January 4, 
Trusteeship 
links endorsed a proposal de- 


signed to establish closer 
links between the Council and the 
peoples of the Trust Territories. The 
Council was asked to examine the 
possibility of “‘associating the inhabi- 
tants of Trust Territories more closely 
in its work.” A similar proposal had 
been adopted by the Committee on 
December 3, when the Special Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories was asked to 
study the possibility of associating 
these territories more closely in all 
its activities. 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
Committee included a Yugoslav pro- 
posal to establish a standing committee 
for examining petitions sent from the 
Trust Territories. This body would 
meet whenever necessary between or 
during sessions of the Trusteeship 
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Council. Still another resolution rec- 
ommended that the Administering 
Authorities take steps to disseminate 
information on the United Nations— 
and particularly on the Trusteeship 
System and its machinery — among 
the populations and schools of the 
Trust Territories. A companion pro- 
posal invited Member states to grant 
fellowships, scholarships and _ intern- 
ships in public and private institutions 
to students from the Trust Territories. 


The Chinese-North Korean delega- 
tion has categorically rejected a Uni- 
fied Command proposal 
for the repatriation of 
war prisoners and civilian captives on 
a “voluntary” basis. This was one of 
the early New Year developments in 
the Pan Mun Jom cease-fire talks and 
followed days of inconclusive negotia- 
tions on other aspects of the Korean 
armistice negotiations. At a meeting 
on January 3 the Unified Command 
delegation declined to accept the re- 
jection of the plan and suggested that 
the Chinese and North Koreans take 
more time to study the proposal. An 
official communique stated that the 
opinions offered by the Chinese-North 
Koreans in rejecting the Unified Com- 
mand’s proposal “clearly indicated 
that they either didn’t understand, or 
were deliberately misinterpreting the 
proposal.” Meanwhile, on the issue of 
armistice enforcement terms, the Uni- 
fied Command announced that its 
senior delegate had “seriously ques- 
tioned the sincerity of the Commu- 
nists in seeking a stable armistice.” 

On January 9 a new proposal on 
armistice terms and supervision was 
submitted by the Chinese and North 
Koreans. Disclosing this a Unified 
Command communique stated: “A 
Communist counter-proposal for solu- 
tion of item three of the military con- 
ference agenda which contained no re- 
striction on the build-up of military 
airfields during an armistice, was 
termed unacceptable today by the Uni- 
fied Command.” The communique 
added: “In spite of a detailed explana- 
tion by the Unified Command of the 
working of their proposal for ex- 
change of prisoners of war in which 
each prisoner would have the right to 
elect or reject repatriation, the Com- 
munists continued to contend that 
such a procedure would result in many 
men being detained by the Unified 
Command. In effect, the Communists 
demand forced repatriation of all 
prisoners held by the Unified Com- 
mand without regard for desires of the 
individual.” 


Korean Talks 


In his second report to the Security 
Council as United Nations Representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan, 
Dr. Frank P. Graham has 
disclosed that India and Pakistan now 


Kashmir 


have indicated agreement on four more 
of the twelve proposals he had made 
to them for an integrated plan of de- 
militarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Previously, as stated in 
his first report, they had indicated 
agreement on four other proposals, 
but, he points out, agreement has not 
been reached on the four most basic 
ones, and such agreement is most 
essential for carrying out the plan. 
Dr. Graham analyzes the problem and 
gives his views with the hope that they 
will assist the Council in helping the 
parties to reach an agreement on de- 
militarization “in the more hopeful 
atmosphere on the sub-continent.” 


Studies of a program for the rapid 
industrialization of under-developed 
countries should be pro- 
moted by the Economic 
and Social Council, ac- 
cording to a request contained in a 
draft resolution adopted by the Sec- 
ond (Economic and Financial) Com- 
mittee on December 21. Subjects to 
be studied should include the eco- 
nomic, social, fiscal, technical and 
organizational problems involved, and 
the roles to be played both by indus- 
trially advanced and under-developed 
countries in such a program. The 
draft also asked the Council to sub- 
mit concrete proposals to the Assem- 
bly as sooon as practicable. 

Another draft, adopted in Com- 
mittee on January 2, would have the 
Assembly ask the Council for studies 
on ways in which the productivity of 
peoples can be increased by applying 
existing scientific and technological 
knowledge to production techniques. 
The Council was also asked to recom- 
mend methods whereby the results of 
such studies could be made available 
to under-developed countries at their 
request. 

Both these drafts have yet to be 
approved in plenary meeting, as is the 
case, too, with a further draft reso- 
lution adopted on January 5. This 
recommends ways of overcoming some 
of the present difficulties of under- 
developed countries, which arise from 
increases and fluctuations in raw ma- 
terial prices, and from a rise in prices 
and reduced supply of capital equip- 
ment. 

The draft, based on a_ heavily 
amended Polish proposal, included 
recommendations for: (i) a continua- 
tion of efforts for the adequate pro- 
duction and equitable distribution of 
capital goods, essential consumer 
goods and raw materials, and for na- 
tional and international anti-inflation 
measures; (ii) consideration of com- 
mercial agreements to facilitate the 
flow of equipment and materials to 
under-developed countries and the de- 
velopment of their resources; and 
United Nations studies, progress re- 
ports and encouragement of such ac- 
tion. 


Economic 
Development 
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NOTTEBOHM CASE 
TO 


Charges that Guatemala has mis- 
treated Friedrich Nottebohm, a 
Liechtenstein national—that Mr. Not- 
tebohm was un!awfuliy d2tained, in- 
terned and expelled and that his 
property valued at more than $1,500,- 
000 was illega'ly confiscated—were 
filed by the Principality with the Reg- 
istry of the International Court of 
Justice on December 17 last year. 


The case of Mr. Nottebohm marks 
the first time that a non-member of 
the United Nations, which is at the 
same time a party to the Court’s 
Statute, has had recourse to the Court. 
Liechtenstein became a party to the 
Statute on March 29, 1950. 

As related in the Liechtenstein ap- 
plication, Friedrich Nottebohm, born 
a German national, took up residence 
in Guatemala in 1906. He acquired 
Liechtenstein nationality in 1939, 
though he still maintained residence in 
Guatemala. 








Guatemala entered the war against 
the Axis at the end of 1941. On No- 
vember 19, 1943, Mr. Nottebohm was 
arrested. The next day he was taken 
on board an American vessel to the 
United States and interned there as 
an enemy alien. Soon afterward all 
his property was confiscated. In_ its 
application, the Liechtenstein Govern- 
ment says that it is not clear whether 
continued sequestration of the prop- 
erty continues under a Confiscation 
Law of 1949 (which confiscates prop- 
erty of nationals of a state later at 
war with the Allies or placed on the 
American black list) or under other 
wartime legislation affecting alien 
enemies. 

Mr. Nottebohm, the application 
says, had been put on both the Ameri- 
can and British black lists. On March 
7, 1944, however, the civil attache of 
the British Legations in Central Amer- 
ica issued a document declaring that, 
after thorough investigation of Mr. 
Nottebohm and his affairs, the attache 
considered that he had not helped the 
Nazis and that he was not a Nazi 
sympathizer. 


Mr. Nottebohm, now resident in 
Vaduz, capital of Liechtenstein, has 
been informed that his Guatemalan 
registration as a Liechtenstein national 
has been cancelled, and that he can- 
not re-enter that country under his 
present nationality. Attempts by 
Liechtenstein to negotiate with Guate- 
mala have been unsuccessful. 


Property itemized in the application 
includes plantations, houses, bank ac- 
counts and shares, registered under 
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SUBMITTED 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


the name of Nottebohm Hermanos. 
They amount to U.S. $1,509,566 with 
an estimated yearly income of a mini- 
mum of $70,000. 

Liechtenstein is now asking the 
Court to declare: that Guatemala has 
acted contrary to international law; 
that Mr. Nottebohm’s property should 
be restored and compensation paid 
for any destroyed; that compensation 
be paid Mr. Nottebohm for any profit 
from the properiy during the period 
of confiscation, and for Guatemala’s 
treatment of Mr. Nottebohm; and 
that compensation be paid to Liechten- 
stein itse!f for mistreatment of one of 
its nationals. 


TAB LIAISON OFFICER 
LEAVES FOR GREECE 


Frederick Leighton Wormald, for- 
merly with the United Kingdom Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, has been ap- 
pointed by the United Nations as 
liaison officer for the Technical Assist- 
ance Board in Greece, beginning this 
month. 

He will represent the participating 
organizations of the Board, namely, 
the United Nations, the International 
Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization and 
the World Health Organization. He 
will go to Greece via Montreal, Paris, 
Geneva and Rome for consultations 
with them. 





ASSEMBLY POSTPONES QUESTION ON MOROCCO 


Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen, it will be recalled, 
asked the General Assembly to place 
on its agenda the complaint of viola- 
tion by France in Morocco of the 
principles of the Charter and of the 
Declaration of Human Rights. How- 
ever, the General Committee recom- 
mended that consideration of this 
request be postponed for the time 
being. 

The Assembly began discussing that 
recommendation on November 13, 
but postponed debate after hearing the 
representatives of Egypt, the Philip- 
pines, the U.S.S.R., and France. Sup- 
ported by the Philippines and the 
U.S.S.R., Egypt had first proposed 
that the item be included. Later, how- 
ever, after France appealed to the 
Assembly not to interfere in the con- 
tractual relations between France and 
Morocco and not to engage in a debate 
that would be fruitless and inconclusive, 
Egypt asked that the debate be post- 
poned for a few days in order to 
provide time to study the French state- 
ment. This the Assembly agreed to. 

When the debate on the General 
Committee’s recommendation was re- 
sumed on December 13, a month 
later, Iraq, Syria, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Iran, Poland, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, 
India, Ecuador, Yemen, Ethiopia, 
Lebanon, the U.S.S.R., Afghanistan, 
and Czechoslovakia argued in favor 
of placing the item on the agenda, 
while the Dominican Republic, the 
United States, France, and Australia 
supported the General Committee’s 
recommendation. 

Toward the end of the lengthy 
debate, which occupied part of a 
morning meeting and the entire after- 


noon meeting well into the evening, 
a Bolivian motion for adjournment 
was rejected by a vote of 22-28, with 
7 absentions, and soon afterward the 
General Committee’s recommenda- 
tion was adopted by a roll-call vote of 
28-23, with 7 abstentions. 

Pointing out that the adjournment 
was for the time being only, the 
representative of Egypt said that his 
delegation, after a reasonable time, 
would again ask for consideration of 
the question of placing the item on 
the agenda of the sixth session. 





NEW DELHI TO OPEN 
NEW TUBERCULOSIS CENTRE 


A tuberculosis training centre to be 
officially opened in New Delhi early 
this year will have one of the best 
and most up-to-date installations in 
India for demonstrating and teaching 
modern X-ray and laboratory techni- 
ques, the World Health Organization 
Regional Office for South-East Asia 
has announced. 

The new centre represents an ex- 
tension of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of India’s existing clinic in the 
Irwin Hospitat Compound, and will be 
housed in a building erected under a 
grant from the Government of India. 
Both centres will continue to be 
under the direction of Dr. B. K. 
Sikand. 

X-ray and laboratory equipment for 
the new centre, including a mobile 
unit for miniature mass-radiography, 
is provided by the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. It has already been installed 
under the supervision of WHO experts. 
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DECEMBER 15 — JANUARY 6 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


355th PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 15. 
Request by U.S.S.R. for incl. of item in 
agenda: report of General Cttee. ap- 
proved, 55-0 with 2 absts. 
Complaint of hostile activities of 
U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
against Yugoslavia: resol. of Ad Hoc 
Political Cttee. (A/1997) adopted, 47-5 
with 2 absts. 

356th PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 20 
Greece elected member of Sec. Council. 
El Salvador elected member of Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Relations with WMO: resol. proposed 
by Joint Second and Third Cttee. (A 
2005) adopted unanim. 

Consideration of methods and proced- 
ures for dealing with legal and draft- 
ing questions: resol. proposed by Sixth 
Cttee. (A/2004/Rev.1) adopted, 50-0 
with 5 absts. 

Appointment of impartial international 
commission to carry out investigation 
in Germany to determine possibility of 
holding free elections: resol. proposed 
by Ad Hoc Political Cttee. (A/2020) 
adopted, 45-6 with 8 absts. 
Supplementary Estimates: resol. pro- 
posed by Fifth Cttee. A/2018) adopted, 
49-5 with 1 abst. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in sub- 
sidiary bodies: resols. proposed by Fifth 
Cttee. (A/2012-2017) adopted unanim. 


357th PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 21 
Scale of assessments for apportionment 
of expenses: resol. submitted by Fifth 
Cttee. (A/2019) adopted, 40-5 with 3 
absts. 

Budget estimates: draft resols. submit- 
ted by Fifth Cttee. (A/2022) adopted. 


First Committee 


466th-468th MEETINGS—DEC. 14-17 

Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of armed forces and arma- 
ments. International control of atomic 
energy: draft resol. (A/C.1/667/Rev.1) 
discussed. Amend. (A/C.1/679) by Yugo- 
slavia, (A/C.1/681) by Egypt. Poland 
submitted draft resol. (A/C.1/680). 


469th-470 MEETINGS—DEC. 18 

Regulation, limitation and balance re- 
duction of armed forces and arma- 
ments. International control of atomic 
energy. Amends. to joint draft resol. 
(A/C.1/667/Rev.1) submitted by Peru 
(A/C.1/682), by U.S.S.R. (A/C.1/668/- 
Rev.2), by Czechoslovakia (A/C.1/683). 


471st MEETING—DEC. 19 

Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of armed forces and arma- 
ments. International control of atomic 
energy: vote on draft resols. and 
amends. 


472nd MEETING—DEC. 19 

Complaint of aggressive acts of U.S. 
and its interference in domestic affairs 
of other countries: gen. debate opened. 
Draft resol. (A/C.1/685) submitted by 
U.S.S.R. 


473rd-474th MEETINGS—DEC. 20-21 
Complaint of aggressive acts of U.S.: 
gen. debate. Cont. 


475th MEETING—DEC. 21 

Complaint of aggressive acts of U.S. 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/685) reject- 
ed, 39-5 with 11 absts. 


476th-478th MEETINGS—JAN. 2-3 
Methods for maintaining and strength- 
ening international peace and security. 
Report of Collective Measures Cttee.: 
gen. debate. U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.- 
1/688) circulated. 


479th-480th MEETINGS—JAN. 4 
Methods of maintaining and strength- 
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ening international peace and security. 
Report of Collective Measures Cttee.: 
gen. debate. Amends. (A/C.1/689, 690) 
circulated in 1l-power draft resol. (A/- 
€.1/676). Amend. (A/C.1/691) submitted 
to U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/691). 


Ad Hoe Political Committee 


23rd-25th MEETINGS—DEC, 15-18 
Appointment of impartial international 
commission to carry out investigation 
in Germany to determine possibility of 
free elections: gen. debate. Rev. draft 
of three-Power draft resol. (A/AC.53/- 
L.11/Rev.2), incorporating amends. (A/- 
AC.53/L.17, 18, 19) circulated. 


26th MEETING—DEC. 19 

Appointment of impartial international 
commission to carry out investigation 
in Germany to determine possibility of 
free elections: gen. debate concluded. 
Rev. draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.11/Rev. 2) 
adopted as a whole, 45-6 with 8 absts. 


27th-28th MEETINGS—DEC. 20-21 
Treatment of people of Indian origin 
in Union of South Africa gen. debate. 
Joint draft resol. (A/AC.53/L./20) sub- 
mitted. 


29th-3lst MEETINGS—JAN. 2-4. 
Treatment of people of Indian origin 
in Union of South Africa: gen debate. 
Amend. (A/AC.53/L.21) by Israel to 
joint draft resol (A/AC.53/L.20). 


Second Committee 


167th MEETING—DEC. 17 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: Ecuadorean draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.79, 79/Corr. 1 and 2) consid- 
ered. Amends. (A/C.2/1L.113) by India, 
(A/C.2/L.112) by U.S., and draft resol 
(A/C.2/L.111) by France and Chile. 


168th MEETING—DEC. 18 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
Chapter III: Ecuadorean draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.79/Rev. 1 adopted as a whole, 
37-0 with 5 absts. Amend. (A/C.2/L.144) 
to joint draft resol. (A/C.2/L.111) sub- 
mitted by Pakistan. 


169th MEETING—DEC. 19 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: draft resol. of Chile and 
France (A/C.2/L.111) considered and 
withdrawn. 


170th MEETING—DEC. 20 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: Rev. Cuban draft resol. 
(A./C.2/L.84/Rev.2) considered. Amends. 
by U.S. (A/C.2/L. 119, 120), by Mexico 
(A/C.2/L.121), by Israel (A/C.2/L.122) 
submitted to various draft resols. 


l7ist MEETING—DEC,. 21 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: Cuba draft resol. (A/C./2 
L./84/Rev.3) adopted as a whole: 41-2 
with 3 absts. 


172nd MEETING—JAN. 2 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; report of ESOSOC, 
chapter III: Haitian draft resol. (A/C. 
2/195) adopted as modified, 26-0 with 
14 absts. 


173rd-174th MEETINGS—JAN. 3-4 
Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: Polish draft resol. (A/C.2 
L.81 and Cor.1) considered with amends. 
(A/C.2/L.124 and Corr.1 and 2) submit- 
ted by Egypt, India and Indonesia and 
(A/C.2/L.125) by Chile. 





Third Committee 


369th MEETING—DEC. 18 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of Imple- 
mentation: gen. debate. Draft resols. 
submitted by Guatemala (A/C.3/L.190), 
by Ecuador and Guatemala (A/C.3/L. 
189) and by Syria (A/C.3/L.191). 


370th MEETING—DEC. 19 

Dratt International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of imple- 
mentation: gen. debate. Israeli draft 
resol. (A/C.3/L.193) circulated. 


3871st-372nd MEETINGS—DEC. 20-21 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of Imple- 
mentation; gen. debate concluded. Mex- 
ican draft resol. (A/C.3/L.194) received. 


378rd-375th MEETINGS—JAN. 2-3 
Refugees and stuteless persons. Prob- 
lems of assistance to refugees: gen. 
debate. 


376th MEETING—JAN. 4 

Refugees and stateless persons. Prob- 
lems of assistance to refugees: gen. 
debate continued. Byelorussian S.S.R. 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.201) and joint 
draft resols. (A/C.3/L.199, 200) submit- 
ted. 


377th MEETING—JAN. 4 

Refugees and stateless persons. Prob- 
lem of assistance to refugees: gen. 
debate continued. 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of Imple- 
mentation: draft resols. submitted by 
Guatemala, Haiti and Uruguay (A/C.3, 
L.195), by Guatemala and Uruguay 
(A/C.3/L.196), Chile, China and Colom- 
bia (A/C.3/L.197), Lebanon (A/C.3/L, 
198) and Poland (A/C.3/L.203). 


Joint Second and Third Committee and 
Fifth Committee 


62nd MEETING—DEC. 15 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter VIII, sec- 
tion I. Co-ordination between U.N. and 
specialized agencies: Philippine draft 
resol. (A/C.2 and 3/L.42-A/C.5/L.133) 
adopted, 37-0 with 8 absts. Resol. A/C. 
2 and 3/L.44-A/C.5/L.135) by Australia 
considered and amends. submitted by 
U.S. (A/C.2) and = 3/L.50-A-C.5/L.141). 
Draft resol. (A/C.2 and 3/L.48-A/C.5/L. 
139) submitted by Norway and (A/C, 2 
and 3/L.49-A/C.5/L.140) by U.K. 


63rd MEETING—DEC. 19 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter VIII, sec- 
tion I. Co-ordination between U. N. and 
specialized agencies: joint draft resol. 
(A/C.2 and 3/L.538-A/C.5/L.153) by Aus- 
tralia and U.S. adopted as a whole, 18-6 
with 15 absts. Joint draft resol. (A/C.2 
and 3/L.43/Rev.1-A/C.5/L.134/Rev.1) as 
modified adopted, 37-0 with 1 abst. 
Brazilian draft resol. (A/C.2 and 3/L.45 
and Corr.1-A/C.5/L.136 and Corr.1) dis- 
cussed. 


Fourth Committee 


228th MEETING—-DEC. 17 

Report of Trusteeship Council: con- 
sideration of Ewe problem continued. 
Question of South-West Africa: tele- 
gram from H. Kutako read. 


229th MEETING—DEC. 17 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Ewe 
problem considered. Draft resol. (A/C. 
4/L.163) by France and U.K. 


230th-231st MEETINGS—DEC. 18-19 
Report of Trusteeship Council: Ewe 
problem considered. Hearing granted 
to representatives of Parti Togolais du 
Progres. Draft resol. (A/C.4/1.170) by 
Syria. 

232nd-233rd MEETINGS—DEC, 20-21 
Report of Trusteeship Council: gen. de- 
bate concluded. Joint amends. (A/C./4L. 
168) to joint draft resol. (A/C.4/1.163) 
submitted. 


234th MEETING—JAN. 2 

teport of Trusteeship Council: draft 
resol. by France and U.K. adopted, as 
a whole as amended., 35-0 with 12 
absts. 

s5th-236th MEETINGS—JAN. 3 

eport of Trusteeship Council: rev. 
ugoslay draft resol. (A/C.4/L.165/Rev. 
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1) adopted 39-5 with 5 absts. Syrian 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.170) adopted as 
modified, 48-0. Indian draft resol. (A/C. 
4/L.173) adopted, 39-0 with 8 absts. 


237th MEETING—JAN. 4 sae 
Report of Trusteeship Council: joint 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.175) by Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt and India, as modified, 
adopted, 33-4 with 4 absts. Draft resol. 
(A/C.L.176) by Argentina and Iraq. 


Fifth Committee 

316th MEETING—DEC. 17 : 
Supplementary estimates for 1951: 
total appropriation approved. 

Budget estimates: proposal by Sec. Gen. 
(A/C.5/452) discussed. Australian pro- 
posal adopted, 38-0 with 7 absts. Rec- 
ommendation of Advisory Cttee. on 
Working Capital Fund approved, 37-5 
with 2 absts. 

317th MEETING—DEC. 17 / 
Budget estimates: reading of estimates 
(A/1812, 1812/Add.1) continued. Ap- 
provals made for part III, section 10, 
11, 20, 22, 23. U.S. and Canada submit- 
ted amends. (A/C.5/L.145) to draft ap- 
propriation resol. (A/1853) by Advisory 
Cttee. 

318th MEETING—DEC. 18 

Budget estimates: joint Canadian-U.S 
amends. (A/C.5/L.145) approved, as 
modified, 41-5 with 1 abst. Appropria- 
tions made for sections 1-33. Total 
gross budget approved. 

319th MEETING—DEC. 18 

Budget estimates: estimates for mis- 
cellaneous income approved. 

Draft appropriation resol. (A./C.5/L. 
149) and draft resol. on unforseen and 
extraordinary expenses (A/C.5/L.146) 
adopted unanim. Draft resol. (A/C.5/L. 
147 and Add.1) adopted, 41-5 with 4 
absts. 

Recommendations to fill vacancies in 
subsidiary bodies made. 


320th MEETING—DEC. 19 
Rapporteur’s reports: report of Sec. 
Gen. (A/C.5/L.150) and of Cttee. on Con- 
tributions (A/C.5/L.151) considered. 
Appointment of impartial international 
commission to carry out investigation 
in Germany to determine possibility of 
free elections: financial implications of 
draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.11/Rev.2) con- 
sidered. 

322nd MEETING—DEC. 20 

Budget estimates: Rapporteur’s report 
(A/C.5/L.154) discussed and approved. 


Sixth Committee 

272nd-273rd MEETINGS—DECc. 17-19 
Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: gen. debate. Draft resols. (A/C. 
6/L.196, 198, 199) and amend, by Vene- 
zuela (A/C.6/L.193) submitted. 


274th-275th MEETINGS—DEC. 20-21 
Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: gen. debate concluded. Rev. draft 
resol. (A/C.6/L.193/Rev.1) submitted by 
Israel, Joint amends. (A/C.6/L..200) to 
U.S. draft resol. (A/C.6/L.388)  cir- 
culated. 

276th-277 MEETINGS—JAN. 3-4 
Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: U.S. draft resol. (A/C.6/L.188 
tev.1) as amended adopted as a whole, 
23-18 with 7 absts. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

568th MEETING—DEC. 18 

Admission of new Members: provisional 
agenda as. submitted by President 
adopted, 8-0 with 2 absts. 


569th MEETING—DEC. 19 

Admission of new members: debate 
continued. Draft resol. submitted by 
France (8/2443) and by U.S.S.R. (/2449). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


565th MEETING—DEC. 18 

Inclusion of new item in agenda: 
U.S.S.R. proposal adopted, 15-2. 
Program for 1952: statements made 


566th MEETING—DEC. 26 

Program for 1952. Provisional agenda 
and question of calling single session 
in 1952: working papers submitted by 
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CONVENTION ON DEATH OF MISSING PERSONS — 
COMES INTO FORCE JANUARY 24 


An international treaty of great 
importance to relatives of a large num- 
ber of people who disappeared dur- 
ing the Second World War without 
any evidence of their death will come 
into force on January 24. This follows 
the deposit with the Secretary-General 
by Guatemala of an instrument of 
accession to the Convention on the 
Declaration of Death of Missing Per- 
sons. 

The Guatemalan notification was 
formally received on Christmas Day, 
and according to the Convention’s pro- 
visions, it will come into force thirty 
days following the deposit of the sec- 
ond instrument of accession. The first, 
by China, was made on December 20, 
1950. 

Of all the problems caused by the 
Second World War, one of the saddest 
is the disappearance, without conclu- 
sive proofs of their deaths, of a very 
large number of people. These have 
resulted mostly from deportations, 
concentration camps, and other meth- 
ods of extermination practised by the 
Nazis and some of their allies. 

Lack of certainty whether those 
missing did die, and, if so, on what 
date, has led to many legal complica- 
tions about remarriage, inheritance of 
property, and guardianship of orphan 
children. The question was first refer- 
red to the United Nations by the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, and 
has been under consideration since 
1948. 

The Convention was drafted by an 
international conference of plenipo- 
tentiaries, convened by the General 
Assembly at Lake Success in the 
spring of 1950, and attended by repre- 
sentatives of 25 governments. It was 
opened for accession on April 6 of 
that year. It concerns declarations of 
deaths of persons whose last residence 
was in Europe, Asia, or Africa and 
who disappeared between 1939 and 
1945 in circumstances which give rea- 
sonable ground to infer that they have 
died because of the war, or because 
of racial, religious, political, or na- 
tional persecution. It will also apply 
to persons missing since 1945 in 
similar circumstances, but this pro- 
vision will be extended only to those 





U.S.S.R. (E/L.303), by U.K. (B/L.304), 
by France (£/1..305). U.K. proposal re- 
jected, 7-7. 

567th MEETING—DECc. 21 

Question of calling single session in 
1952: U.S.S.R. proposal adopted, 7-4 
with with 3 absts. Provisional agenda: 
votes taken on items prepared in Sec- 
retariat paper (E/L.308) considered. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
385th MEETING—DEC. 18 


Unanim. decision to convene tenth ses- 
sion on Feb. 27, 1952. 


contracting states which notify the 
Secretary-General of such extension. 

The Convention accords competence 
to declare a person dead to tribunals 
at the missing person’s last place of 
domicile or residence, whether forced 
or voluntary; to tribunals at the place 
of death; and to those of a country 
of which the missing person was a 
national. In cases where a petition 
is brought by a close relative of the 
missing person, the competence is also 
accorded to the tribunals of the 
petitioners’ domicile or place of resi- 
dence. In the absence of any evidence 
or indication, the date of death is to 
be fixed as the date of disappearance, 
defined as the last known indication 
of the missing person’s existence. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU The Conven- 
tion set up an International Bureau 
for the Declaration of Death to be 
established within the framework of 
the United Nations. This Bureau will 
serve as an international clearing house 
of information. Its establishment was 
approved at the 1950 Assembly 
session. 





TECHNICAL AID PROGRAM 
FOR YUGOSLAV WORKERS 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has signed an agreement with the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia setting up the largest technical 
assistance project so far undertaken 
by 110 in Europe. Under it, 44 in- 
structor-supervisors will be sent to 
Yugoslavia to train nearly 1,000 skill- 
ed workers, some of whom will be 
selected as foremen. Another 263 
skilled workers and 114 younger 
workers will be sent for intensive 
training to industrial centres in other 
countries. 

The ILO instructor-supervisors will 
give training in electronics, production 
of chemicals, machine-tool produc- 
tion, metallurgy, reinforced-concrete 
construction, production of coke from 
lignite and exploitation of petroleum 
resources, 

Workers sent abroad will study elec- 
tronic tubes, manufacture of paper 
and cellulose products, metallurgy, 
manufacture of batteries and machine 
tools, foundry practice, manufacture 
of cables, production of chemicals, 
ship construction, civil engineering and 
public works, petroleum refining and 
manufacture of medical instruments. 
Younger workers will receive training 
in mining, electrical engineering, ma- 
chine tools, manufacture of aeronauti- 
cal and optical precision instruments 
and radios, glass-blowing, oil-well drill- 
ing, metallurgy and railway practices. 
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This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 


fifteenth of each 


month. It lists meetings and conferences either 


in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 
wherever possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 


meetings, from the Conference Section, 
inter-governmental 


Secretary-General’s Office, 


specialized agencies and other 


Specialized Agencies Section, 


and for non-governmental organizations, 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meetings in Session 


since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council -aris 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
Paris 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Commit- 
tee Paris 
1947 


Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 


Armaments Paris 
Nov. 21 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans Athens 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 


Commission for Palestine Jerusalem 


Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 
ceil for the Trust Territory of ‘Somali- 


land under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 
Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner 


in Libya Tripoli 


July 1 United 
in India and 


Nations 
Pakistan 


Representative 
New Dethi 


Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 


Korea Pusan and Tokyo 

1951 
Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea Asmara 
July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India and Pakistan 
New Dethi 
Nov. 6 General Assembly-—6th Session 
Paris 
Nov. 6 Advisory Committee on Admin- 

istrative and Budgetary Questions 

Paris 

1952 
Jan. 7 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East — Working Party 
on Standard International Trade 
Classification Bangkok 
Jan. 14 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope — Industry and Materials Com- 


Working Party on 
Engineering 
Geneva 


mittee — Ad hoc 
Contract Practices in 


Forthcoming 


Jan. 15 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East Sub-Committee 
on Iron and Steel Rangoon 

Jan. 18 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East — Committee on 
Industry and Trade — 4th Session 

Rangoon 

Economic Commission for Eur- 
Inland Transport Committee 

Party on Transport of 





Jan. 21 
ope — 
— Working 


Dangerous Goods by Road Geneva 
Jan. 21 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War — 2nd Session Geneva 
Jan. 29 Economic Commission for Asia 

and the Far East — Sth Session 
Rangoon 
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United Nations, 


for meetings of 
the 
Y.: 


m. %.; 
organizations, from 
United Nations, N. . 
the Non-Governmental Organi- 

United Nations, N. Y. 


from 


Jan. 29 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope Inland Transport Committee 
- Working Party on Legal Questions 
Geneva 

Jan. 29 Ad hoc Committee on Restric- 
tive Businegs Practices 
Headquarters 


Economic Commission for Latin 
Committee of the Whol 
Santiago, Chile 


Feb. 11 
America 


Feb. 11 Working Party on Supply and 
Requirements of DDT and BHC 

Geneva 

Feb. 27 Trusteeship Council 10th 


Session Headquarters 


Section Il — Specialized 


: 
Agencies 
ILO 

Jan. 14 Sub-committee of the Joint 
Maritime Commission on the Short- 

Sea Trades in North-West Europe 
London 
Feb. 18 Advisory Committee on Sal- 


Professional 
Geneva 


and 
Session) 


aried Employees 
Workers (Second 
Mar. 3 118th 
Body and its Committees 


Mar. 
Application of 
Recommendations 


Session of the Governing 
Geneva 


17 Committee of Experts on the 
Conventions and 
Geneva 


ICAO 
Personnel Licens- 


Montreal 


Jan. 22 4th Session, 


ing Division 
FAO 
In Session 


Centre 
Valparaiso 


Jan. 6 Fisheries Training 


Forthcoming 


Feb. 5 Hybrid Maize Meeting Zurich 


UNESCO 


Jan. 14 Working Party on Fundamen- 
tal Education Paris 
Jan. 18 Joint Committee UNESCO/IBE 
Paris 


Jan. 23 Working Party on the Legal, 
Sociological and Administrative Prob- 
lems concerning newly independent 
States Paris 


Jan. 24 Scientific Committee on the 
European Nuclear Research Labora- 


tory Paris 

Jan. 27 3rd National Conference of 

United States National Commission 

for UNESCO New York 
UPU 

Jan, 21 Executive and Liaison Commit- 

tee (XV) Berne 
WHO 

Jan. 21 Ninth Session of the Executive 

Board Geneva 
wmMo 


Feb. 4 Sub-Commission for Meteorolog- 


ical Transmissions of the Regional 
Association VI (Europe) Paris 
Mar. Session of the Executive Com- 


mittee Geneva 





Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 
The Non-Governmental Organizations 


mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economie and Social 


Council of the United Nations. 

Apr. 15 International Academy of For- 
ensic and Social Medicine — 3rd Con- 
eress Berne 

Apr. 15 International Federation of 
Musical Youth 7th Congress 

Geneva 

Apr. 15 World Federation of Catholic 
Young Women and Girls World 
Congress Rome 

Apr. 21 International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation International Road 
Transport Workers’ Conference 

Zurich 

Apr. 21 International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues sth Interna- 
tional Congress Rome 

Apr. 27 World Medical Association - 
Council Meeting Brussels 


May 13 International Chamber of Com- 
77th Session of the Council 





merce 
Paris 

May 2S International Conference on 
Large Electric Systems 14th Ses- 
sion "aris 
June 5 International Federation of 
Friends of Young Women Con- 
ference Geneva 
June 9 International Criminal Police 
Commission 2Ist General Assem- 
bly Stockholm 





JAPAN ACCEPTS COURT'S 
JURISDICTION ON TREATY 


The Registrar of the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague on De- 
cember 10 received Takezo Shimoda, 
Japanese permanent delegate at The 
Hague, and Keiichi Tatsuke, Secretary 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of 
Japan. The latter had come especially 
to deliver to the Registrar a declara- 
tion of the Japanese Government ac- 
cepting the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court over diflerences concerning 
the interpretation and application of 
the Peace Treaty with Japan of Sep- 
tember 8, 1951. The declaration was 
made by application of article 22 of 
this Treaty. 





PUBLIC HEALTH ADVISER 
TO IRAN APPOINTED 


The World Health Organization has 
announced the appointment of Dr. 
H. L. Larsen of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, as public-health adviser to the 
Ministry of Health of Iran, in the co- 
ordination of various international 
health programs now being begun 
there. 

In addition to his work in public 
health, Dr. Larsen is a specialist in 
tropical medicine, with 26 years of 
experience in the Western Pacific. He 
was formerly Chief Medical Officer of 
a mission sent by the League of Red 
Cross Societies to aid Palestine refu- 
gees. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS FOR THE DURATION OF THE 
SIXTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN PARIS* 
EFFECTIVE 2 JANUARY 1952 


TRANSMISSIONS FROM PARIS 


Wave- 
length 


Sta. Fre- 
GMT Program tion quency 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday) 


0845-0900 UN Program & News 
in English GRH 9,825 kes 30.53 m 

0900-0915 Delegation Talks on 
special program 
(Saturdays only) 

“Your United 
Nations” 
(Sundays only) 


GWH 11,800 kes 25.42 m 


0900-0915 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Monday-Saturday) 


UN News in } 21,740 kes 13. 
Chinese 


1245-1300 


INDO-CHINA PROGRAM—(Saturdays only) 


UN Program in } 21,740 kes 13.7 


French 


es 
1300-1315 


ICELANDIC PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday) 


UN News in aes 9,510 kes 31. 
Icelandic 


1330-1335 


INDIA-PAKISTAN PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday) 


UN News in Hindi )}GSI 15,260 kes 19 
& Correspondent ] 
Dispatches 

UN News in Urdu 


1430-1445 
(GRF 12,095 kes 24. 
1445-1500 / 


SOUTH AFRICA PROGRAM—(Monday-Saturday) 


1730-1745 UN Program in ‘aden 15,110 kes 19. 


English 


USSR PROGRAM—<( Monday-Saturday) 


UN Program in 9,620 kes 31. 
Russian 

Correspondents or 
Dispatch for 
Poland 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday) 


1735-1740 UN News in Danish 

1740-1745 UN News in Turkish 9,755 kes 

1750-1756 UN News im Greek 7,105 kes 

1800-1805 UN News in Hebrew 

1810-1815 UN News in Pushtu 

1815-1820 Delegation Talk 
(Arabic) 

1820-1830 UN News in Persian 
1830-1900 UN Arabic Program 
& Correspondent 

Dispatch 
UN News in Amharic 
UN News in 
Serbo-Croat 
Correspondent Dis- 
patch for Yugo- 
slavia 


30. 
4 


11,845 kes 25.32m 


1900-1907 
1915-1920 


1920-1930 9,755 kes 30.75 m 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


**464 m 
**464m 


0945-1215 
1415-1615 
*Subject to revision when changes occur. 
**Wavelength of BBC Third Programme 


Morning Meeting 
Afternoon Meeting 








Wave- 


length 


Sta. Fre- 
EST Program tion quency 


TRANSMISSIONS FROM NEW YORK 
KOREAN PROGRAM—(Daily) 
1015-1030 5.15- 5.30am UN News in Korean) KGEI 
KRCA 
Hono- 
lulu 
II 6,160 kcs 48.69 m 
Manila 


6,075 kes 49.38 m 
9,515 kes 31.53m 


11,890 kes 25.23 m 


Manila 
Iil 6,120 kes 49.02m 


LATIN AMERICAN AND CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I 
(Monday-Saturday) 


2300-2345 6.00- 6.45pm UN News & Pro- WGEO 15,330 kes 19.57 m 
grams in Spanish }WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48m 
WRCA 11,890 kes 25.23 m 


7.00pm UN News & Pro- WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48m 


grams in Spanish 


2345-2400 ».45- 


WRCA 11,890 kcs 25.23 m 
WRUL 11,730 kcs 25.58 m 
VRCA 15,210 kes 19.72m 
VABC 9,650 kes 31.09m 


2400-0006 


0006-0015 15pm UN News in English 


\ 
V 
V 


6,060 kcs 49.50 m 
WABC_ 6,060 kcs 49.50m 
WRCA 15,210 kes 19.72m 
WABC 9,650 kes 31.09m 
JWRUL 11,790 kcs 25.45 m 


VABC 


0015-0030 .15- 7.30pm UN Portuguese 
Program 


7.06pm UN News in Enel 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Saturday) 
0200-0300 9.00-10.00 pn UN News & Pro- lovee 9,675 kes 31.01 m 
grams in Spanish WLWO 11,710 kes 25.62 m 
f WLWO 15,330 kcs 19.57m 
WLWO 6,190 kes 48.47m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


2.30am UN News in Korean) KRCA 
2.35am UN News Summary | KRCA 
in. English Hono- 
0735-0745 .35- 2.45am UN News in Tagalog lulu 
0750-0800 50- 3.00am UN News in I 
Indonesian Manila 
(Monday-Saturday) 
0745-0800 2.45- 3.00am UN English Program ( Manila 
(Sundays only) II 
0800-0830 3.30am UN Chinese Program| Manila 
0830-0840 3.30- 3.40 am UN News in Thai IIt* 
(Monday-Saturday) 
0830-0843 3.30- 3.43 am UN Chinese Program 
(Sundays only) 


9,600 kes 31.25 m 
6,060 kes 49.50m 


0715-0730 
0730-0735 


9,650 kes 31.09 m 


17,780 kcs 16.87 m 


15,250 kes 19.67 m 


15,330 kes 19.57m 


*From 0715-0830 GMT. 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE 
(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND )—(Monday-Friday ) 


1830-1845 UN News in English 6,672 kes 44.07 m 
1845-1900 UN News in French 


Forty-three countries regularly rebroadcast United Nations programmes. 
For details of time and wavelengths, please consult local Radio journals 


and newspapers. 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications, Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this sche- 
dule, or for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the 
United States, should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 

United Nations 

New York 
Published by the Department of Public Information 
Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the re- 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on 
the scene reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the UN’s Network for peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,” a 15-minute feature program and news- 
cast of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Thursdays 
7:30-7:45 PM EST, over 250 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET’S TALK U.N.,” a survey of the activities of the Organization 
by the Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. 
Benjamin A. Cohen, and other Senior Officials of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Broadcasts every Friday 7:30-7:45 PM EST on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 P.M. EST over WNYC. 

“ON THE RECORD,” a weekly 15-minute program featuring outstanding 
moments in history as voiced by UN leaders in many parts of the world. In 
the U.S., the series is carried by the Columbia Broadcasting System (94 sta- 
tions) on Saturdays 6:15-6:30 PM ..ST bringing listeners behind-the-scenes 
interviews with leading UN statesmen, via two-way trans-Atlantic circuit. In 





Canada the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the Record’ Satudays 
7:15-7:30 PM EST. 

“U.N. STORY (CITIZENS OF THE WORLD), a weekly 15-minute 
transcribed dramatic series dedicated to the individual efforts of UN workers. 
Programs are carried over 500 stations in the United States. (Consult local 


schedules). 
“UNITED OR NOT”, a network series carried by the American Broad- 


casting Company at 9 PM EST Tuesdays in now an ABC-TV feature as 
well and is produced by the UN Correspondents Association, in cooperation 


with the United Nations. aes : 
Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast daily over station 


WNYC in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 
TELEVISION 
U.N. Television Service covers major U.N. meetings, broadcast daily 
on CBS TV. 
‘ Address correspondence to Radio Div‘sion, UNITED NATIONS, New 
fork. 





United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires, 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 
Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Apartado Aéreo 4011, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 

Cuba: 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, la Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9? 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia, “la Casa del 
libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Ném. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 

Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 

France: 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 

Greece 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Nom. 28, Guatemala, 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 

Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Israel: 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 

Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 

Norway: 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 

Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 

176 Anarkali, Lahore 

Panama: 

José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 
Panama. 

Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1, 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 
United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 
United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Manduca a 
Ferrenquin 133, Caracas. 

Distribuidora Continental, S.A., Bolera a 
Pinda 21, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 


B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Gerold & Co., I. Graben 31, Vienna 1. 


Germany: 

Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E, Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 

Spain: 


Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





YEARBOOK 


OF THE 


UNITED NATIONS 
1950 


This fourth annual review of the 
work of the United Nations, prepared 
by researchers on the staff of the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations, is the 
most complete and authoritative single 
record of United Nations events and 
issues during the crucial year of 1950. 

Headline-making -decisions of the 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies are factually and concisely 
presented. The more prosaic day-to-day 
work of these bodies, which receives 


little publicity and is yet so important 
in international affairs, is completely 
covered in this volume. 


Following a brief review of the origin 
and evolution of the United Nations and 
a survey of major events since its found- 
ing in 1946, the volume proceeds to a 
fully documented account, by subject, 
of more than 65 specific phases of Unit- 
ed Nations activity during 1950. As in 
previous volumes, chapters are devoted 
to each of the Specialized Agencies. 


The Yearbook is a reference work of 
permanent value to public officials, 
scholars, diplomats, teachers, writers 
and others. It is truly the keystone of 
any library on international affairs. 


Bound in cloth. 1083 pages. 
U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1951.1.24 
$12.50, 90/- sterling, 50.00 Swiss franes 
or equivalent in other currencies 


Available in an English edition 
from United Nations Sales Agents. 








